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Cathy* &  Poem 


Lifie  can  bo.  like  pictures  on  the.  wall, 
there .  .  ..  ,  - 

but  not  reall.y  noticed; 

» 

As  a  boy 

t  used  to  live  on 
a  street  iull  ofi  trees 
so  large 

they  would  ca 6t  shadows  " 
all  about  the  yard, 
but '' 

In  the  morning 

6 untight  used  to  seep  through 
a  6 pace  In  those  trees 
6  farm  a  corridor  o{{  light 
Aeachtng  down  In  faont  ofi  my  house , 

It  was  In  that  corridor 
l  would  Alt 

6  A  oak  In  the  waAmth  ofi  the  Aun 

despite  the  coolness  . 

oi  the  moAnlng  breeze, 

sunlight  would  reflect 

oU  paAticl.eA  0&  dust 

oa  they  drifted  thAough  the  alA , 

unnoticed  In  the  AhadowA  all  abound, 

6  l  would  Alt  3  think 

oh  all  the  Ufa  about  me;  •’ 

Kero  As  the  AtAeet 
a  cottonwood  a  hundAed  faet  tall 
would  oversee  the  entire  neighborhood- - 
it  must  have  had  ten  thousand  leaves — 
when  the  wind  blew 
everyone  would  take  notice 
dh  the  roar  oh  the  cottonwood, 

6  1  would  watch  it  wave  ten  thousand  hirers 

6  i  would  wave  back . 


.  Is  it  all  now 

just  a  picture  in  my  mind? 
there  but  no  longer  noticed? 

Perhaps  it  is 

far  no  one  really  cares  to  Its  ten  .  . 

'  '.  when  i  talk  about  the  trees 
or  other  things  that  make  Ufa 
what  it  really  Is  to  me; 

I'd  like  to  think  the  world  woa  more 
; '  ■  than  just  skyscrapers  6  dirty  snow, 

6  children  still  love  trees  as  much  as  i  did 
6  take  notice  ofi  those  pictures  on  the  wall . 
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Barbara  Fernandez 


LOST  IN  A  SEA  OF  MEMORIES 


She,  was  about  S3  years  old  then.  He/ i  hair  was  just  as  strawberry  blonde, 
as  it  was  when  6 he  was  a  young  girl.  Hen  eyeA  were  half  cJtoAcd  with  age.  She 
wore  thick-lens ed  glaAAes  and  she  always  used  a  large  magnifying  glaAA  whenever 
she  / lead  of i  mote.  She  had  always  been  average- sized  in  height,  but  as  she  sat 
in  ou/i  big  flocking  chair  she  looked  just  like  a  little  Raggedy  Ann  doll.  She 
wore  a  d/iess  a  few  inches  below  hefi  knees  in  a  flofial  print.  Eve/i  since  I  can 
fiemembe/i  she  had  woftn  d/iesse s  in  flofial  prints  and  bfiight  spring  colofiA.  He/i 
skin  was  wfitnkled  with  age  and  it  was  hand  for  hen  to  keep  hen  hands  still  even 
fon  just  one  minute.  Beneath  all  those  wninkles .  of.  age  .1  could  tell  thene  had 
once  been  a  lovely  penson.  Hen  fingens,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  hen  whole  self 
was  thin  and  frail.  It  looked  as  if  you  would  touch  hen  she  would  turn  to  dust 
and  blow  away.  .  , 

It  was  hand  fon  hen  to  nememben  a  lot  of  things  but  I  give  hen  cAedit. 

She  nemembened  names,  maybe  not  the  night  ones,  but  she  had  the  nigl'it  idea.  She 
called  my  mothen  June,  my  grandmother’  s  name  and  she  called  me  Mantha,  my  mother’s 
name.  She  still  believes  my  gnandfathen  Is  alive  and  in  Arizona .  Eveny  once 
in  a  while  she  would  nememben  he  was  dead  but  she  would  quickly  change  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  something  else.  Vou  could  see  tea/iA  fill  hen  eyeA  wheneven  she  talked 
about  the  death  of  my  gneat  gnandfathen.  It  togs  as  if  it  oily  happened  yesten- 
day.  To  hen  it  was  an  open  wound  that  would  never  heal. 

*  i 

,  t 

When  she  talked  about  the  past,  you  could  always  see  that  centain  twinkle 
and  smile  in  hen  half-blind,  still  bfiight  blue^eyes.  It  gave  me  a  wanm  feeling 
inside  just  to  know  she  was  happy  fon  once.  Usually  no  one  had  enough  time  fon 
hen,  because  sometimes  she  'just  didn't  understand  on  hen  mind  was  off  in  some 
othen  wonld.  What  wonld  I  don’t  know,  but  you  can  just  bet  she’s  looking  back 
on  the  past  S3  yeans  tn,ying  so  veny  hand  to  tell  what  thoughts  go  thnu  an  olden 
penson’ s  mind.  Especially  when  it’s  hand  fon  them  to  put  what  thoughts  they  do 
have  into  understandable  wonds.  All  that  matters  is  that  she  understands  hens  elf , 
and  to  me  she  is  the  only  one  that  needs  to  know  and  understand  hen  thoughts. 

In  most  places  hen  stony  was  'a.  happy,  heart- warning  one  until  she  came  to 
the  end.  The  closer  she  came  to  the  pnesent,  the  vaguer  hen  stony  became.  She 
started  stuttering,  repeating  herself  and  mumbling  things .  She  would  just  all 
of  a  sudden  loose  hen  train  of  thought  and  get  lost  in  hen  thoughts  and  the  sea 
of  memories  that  flooded  her  mind. 

I  love  that  old  lady,  but  yet  I  feel  so  sonny  fon  her.  - She’s  like  a  small 
clvild  that  always  needs  love  and  attention.  The  olden  members  of  the  family 
don’t  seem  to  understand  she  is  a  human  being  and  should -  be  treated  as  one.  They 
just  toss  her  around  and  they  don’t  care  where  she  lands .  just  as  long  as  she 
doesn’t  land  with  them.  She  may  not,  always  understand  what  is  bei\vg  said,  but 
I  know  she  can  get  the  feeling  of  not  being  wanted.  The  funny  part  is  it’s  hen 
children  who  care  the  least.  The  two  people  she  gave  the  best  years  of  hen  life 
for  and  they  don’t  want  any  part  of  hen.  Vou'e/in  see  ihe  feelings  of  confusion 
and  hart  on  hen  face.  It  must  be-a  terrible  feeling  npt  to  be  wanted  and  taken 
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care  of.  She  know  these,  are  the  last  few  years  of  hen.  life  and  for  the  most 
pant  they  should  be  the  happiest  years  Instead  of  the  maddest. 

I  think  she' 6  pretty  happy  now.  She* a  s till  hunt  and  contused,  but  she 
doesn't  like  to  think  about  It .  She's  living  with  a  lady  hen.  own  age  who  had 
a  situation  similar  to  hens .  finally  they  both  f eel  wanted .  They  both  keep 
to  themselves  but  still  they  both  get  the  wanmth  and  Reeling  of  being  wanted. 
Though  few  words  one  even,  spoken,  they  both  understand  each  other  and  respect 
their  privacy.  All  her  time  Is  spent  sitting  there  with  that  twinkle  and 
smile  In  her  tired  old  eyes.  Hour  after  hour  she  sits  there  off  In  her  own 
little  dream  world,  letting  the  never  ending  sea  of  memories  flood  her  dream. 


Jacqueline  Wood  Jones 


ON  LIFE 


young. 

the 

by 

lived 

Is  '  ■  ■ 

Life 

Life,  is  observed  by  the  adolescent. 
Life 

Is 

abused 

by 

the 

"grownup. 

and . 

Life  is  remembered  by  the  aged. 


Linda  Luttxingex 


Memoxy's  valuer  a) le 
the  thin  pate,  blue  Line* 
which  connect  the  past  to  the  pxesent. 
A  tine  snaps  shaxp  and  &xait. 

I  have  fioxgotten. 

The  silky  thinnest  o£  the  minimal  coxd 
uxaps  me  cocoon-tike  in  a  state 


lost  in  time 


waiting, 
xebixth  to  come 


Awaxe  o&  now, 


I  wait  to  come, 


in  quiet  fixeshness,  atone, 


Witt  I  be  a  jane- bug 


a  buttex^ly? 


Lancia  Luttxlng  ex 


16£  FZojC.2.:  ;  PoeMij 
Staxk  Litexaty  Content 


M.  Dogenet 


Now  in  the  reign  of  M.  Dogenet, 

the  dictator  of  the:  grass, 

someone, 

no  doubt  on  the  eve  of  now, 
let  out  the  jack  from  the  pulpit, 
liberated  the  dandelion,  and  . ,  t 

poor  lily  from  her  valley,  the  depths  unknown. 
And  I  am  the  fool  of  his  court,  the  funnyman, 
the  jester  of  yester, 
who  reaps  the  hulks  of  frowns. 

Now  and  then,  in  the  reign  of  M.  Dogenet,  ••  • 

lord  of  loose  ends, 

someone, 

no  doubt  of  the  peasant  class, 
gave  me  a  banner  wisely  saying:  <* 

"Let  the  lord  be  heard  and  the  little  man, 
for  words  are  the  greatest  resources." 

And  I  am  the  fool  to  believe  this  of  the  bearded  men, 
me,  the  jester  of  yester, 
who  bears  tales  of  a  kingly  favor. 

>  r  X  ,*  •  *  •  -  J.  ,  *  ‘  •  ,  * 

Now  in  the  reign  of  M.  Dogenet, 

potentate  of  droll, .wit,.  •  ; 

someone, 

no  doubt  a  rebel  of  me!  ancholy  . cause,.  . 
will  jest  and  buffoon. 

*tS-J 

It  is  fate,  some  say: 
the  kingdom  is  a  plpwndom,  . 

empire  of  laughs. 

But  for  me, 

I  am  the  fool  of  my  court,  the  funnyman, 

the  crown  clown,  r  ■ 

the  jester  of  yester, 

who  upholds  frowns,  favor ,  :and  ... 

M.  Dogenet. 

I  am  the  littlest  of  men— the  fool. 
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Linda  Luttringer 


I  have  found  myself  getting  serious, 

A  ruinous  trick  played  upon  me. 

The  fool  in  me, 

the  clown, 
the  child, 

grows  old  and  brittle. 

I  break  easily  now; 

My  flexible  being  is  stiff.  _ _ w _ 

The  fool  in  me, 

the  joker, 
the  innocent, 

grows  old  and  bitter. 

I  blame  you  somehow; 

This  game  is  no  longer  fun. 

The  fool  in  me, 

the  clown, 
the  innocent, 

grows  old  and  broken. 

I  am  not  happy; 

I  notice  it  daily,  destructive  temper. 

The  fool  in  me, 

the  joker, 

- -  '"the"  child, 

grows  old  and  beaten. 
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Marilyn  Riggle 


Secret 

My  private  cat,  my  Private 
Hides  and  no  one  knows 
She  Is. 

Twenty  years  of  love,  my  love 
Suspects  not  two  of  us. 

We  are. 

Children  born,  become,  become 
She  a  mother  to  them  all. 

My  private  cat,  my  Private. 

Shadow  living.  Shadow 
Sharing  me. 

Us. 


Knowing  more,  all. 
I  will  her  to  be. 
She  is 
Me, 

Truly  me. 
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Journey 


MarllynRi ggl e 


What  is  an  elevator? 


A  small  cube 

that  ascends  or 
Where  I  wish  to  go 


But  I  have  never  found  the  stairs. 


descends,  taking  me 
or  perhaps  wish  not  to  go. 

Only  one  floor  to  ascend. 
Are  there  any? 

It  doesn't  matter. 


The  door  slides  open 

revealing  a  sterile  wall, 
is  the  unknown;  I  have  never  been  there. 

Familiar  Pain. 


Left 

Right, 


Arrange  a  smile. 


greet  the  greeters. 


if  there  are  any. 


arrive  me.  Right  foot.  Left  foot,  Ri<Jht*,foot. 
Right. 

Open  door,  screaming  room,  silent. 

Hurry!  Hurry! 

See  the  rocker?  See  it  rocking?  See  it? 


I  hope  not. 
Three  dozen  steps 
Left. 


See 


The  trees  beyond  the  window. 


green  spring  promise  thru'  the  panes 


The  breeze  beyond  the  window. 


Hear 


Rustling  green  against  the  glass. 
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See 


The  blue,  blue  Empty  windows, 

black  night  in  the 

Vacant  windows,  darkness 

in  the  blue,  blue  windows.  Listen, 

Nothing. 

Close  the  windows. 


Rock-a-bye  Baby, 

asleep  in  my  lap. 

Little  Lame  Prince, 

there's  no  magic  that 

will  wake  you. 


Let  Spring  die. 

The  skies  burn  and 
The  birds  become  mute. 

And,  it  happens. 
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JVNESJE 


L 


GaAij  CzeAwlnAkl 


POETRY  IN  THE  STYLE  Of  THE  JAPANESE 


The  Spring  cheAAy  t/ieeA 
Stand  along  the  nlve/i'A  edge,* 
Pfiom  the  Minding  path 
five  people  Match  the  nafitAmen. 
Vo  they  Aee  the  floating  petal A? 


In  the  b/iown  canoe 

SltA  the  lone  nuAh-gatheAen. 

The  AplaAh  of,  a  &Aog. 


In  the  evening  naln 

Th/iee  tAavelleAA  walk  In  Alienee. 

In  obedience 

They  bow  theln.  head a,  dl&appeaAlng 
Into  the  mlAtA  o£  the  night. 


The  Aaln  haA  ended. 

Through  white  mlAtA  mldnlght-moon 
SmlleA  fiAom  the  wateA. 


Autumn — 

And  I  gfiow  old. 

When  I  moa  young  time  moa  distant 
And  Ao  I  dAeamed. 

But  now 

I  can  only  AemembeA. 
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Gary  Czerwinski 


Honorable  Mention:  Short  Story 
Stark  Literary  Contest 


FOOTSTEPS  IN  THE  SAND 
(Seven  Days  In  Mombasa) 


I 

And  so  here  Is  a  sea-shell  from  the  Indian  Ocean  where  I  began  I 
walking  on  the  sea -shore  and  so  when  you  begin  you  take  the  sea -shell  and 
put  it  to  your  ear  and  you  will  hear  I  am  I  and  so  when  you  are  walking  on 
the  sea-shore  take  the  sea-shell  and  give  it  to  the  ocean  saying  I  am  I  and 
whisper  I  am  I  into  the  sea-shell  and  give  it  to  the  ocean  and  you  will  be 
you  and  all  will  know  you  are  you  just  as  the  ocean  knows  and  the  ocean 
will  take  the  sea-shell  and  will  whisper  you  are  you  to  the  sands  of  the  ocean 
the  sands  of  time  and  when  under  the  sun  someone  finds  a  sea-shell  one  will 
take  it  and  it  will  say  you  are  you  and  he  will  whisper  I  am  I  and  will  cast 
it  into  the  ocean  under  the  Indian  sun  and  the  water  will  whisper  always  to 
the  sea-shore  of  sea-shells  and  of  footsteps  in  the  sand. 


II 

Then  we  would  walk  back  up  to  the  cottage  and  away  from  the  waves  and 
the  sand  and  so  I  joined  them  and  we  walked  up  to  the  cottage  and  away  from 
the  beach  with  only  the  noise  of  the  water  and  the  waves  with  us  and  we 
were  silent  as  we  walked  and  it  was  evening  but  not  yet  evening  and  the  sun 
was  going  down  and  we  walked  with  the  sun  on  our  face  and  the  evening 
around  us  and  the  palm  trees  growing  from  the  sand  with  the  green  coconuts 
and  we  could  hear  the  waves  on  the  sand  as  we  walked  to  our  cottage  on  the 
walk  to  our  cottage  with  the  gravel  under  our  feet  but  we  carried  our  shoes 
and  did  not  wear  them  and  walked  on  the  gravel  with  the  sun  on  our  face  and 
the  noise  of  the  water  behind  us. 

We  called  it  always  our  cottage  because  it  was  our  cottage  and  we  paid 

for  it  with  our  money  and  so  we  owned  it  and  it  was  ours  and  it  was  our 

cottage  and  we  had  our  own  key  not  a  key  but  our  key  with  our  number 
twenty-five  on  it  even  though  our  cottage  was  eight  but  it  was  our  cottage 
and  we  knew  this  when  we  came  to  it  came  away  from  the  shore  and  to  our 
cottage. 

And  so  we  came  to  our  cottage  but  put  our  shoes  on  because  of  the 
stickers  on  the  grass  path  and  we  could  see  the  gravel  but  we  could  not  see 
the  stickers  so  we  put  our  shoes  on  and  walked  to  our  cottage  with  the  sun 
not  on  our  face  any  more  and  only  the  sky  but  it  was  our  sky  and  so  it  did 
not  matter  that  the  sun  was  not  on  our  faces  and  we  came  to  our  cottage  and 
took  off  our  shoes  and  emptied  our  pockets  and  our  masks  of  shells  from  the 
sea  and  put  them  on  our  porch  in  the  back  of  our  cottage  and  we  went  inside 

and  the  wind  came  through  the  brick  from  the  front  and  to  us  in  the  back 

and  it  was  with  us  from  the  outside  and  then  we  knew  it  was  our  cottage  and 

the  black  floor  was  grained  with  sand  from  our  feet  and  our  towels  hung  from 

the  rafters  of  the  roof  and  the  air  was  with  us  and  the  cement  floor  was 

cool  on  our  feet  and  we  could  see  through  our  brick  and  we  could  see  the  sky 
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and  the  clouds  and  all  in  a  moment  we  could  hear  the  ocean  and  it  was  our 
cottage  with  the  sand  on  the  floor  and  the  towels  hanging  from  the  rafters 
and  the  floor  was  cool  on  our  feet. 

And  always  it  was  strange  to  return  to  our  cottage  after  coming  from 
the  sea  strange  that  it  was  our  cottage  with  the  thatched  roof  and  the  white 
stucco  walls  and  the  open  red  brick  with  the  garden  in  front  of  it  and  the 
porch  with  the  fallen  flowers  on  it  from  the  tree  the  flowers  like  big  orange 
tulips  on  the  porch  with  the  ants  and  the  ants  were  like  the  ants  at  home  and 
so  we  did  not  think  of  them  but  only  watched  them  they  became  our  ants. 

And  so  we  returned  to  our  cottage  and  we  would  be  tired  from  the  ocean 
and  the  swimming  and  we  were  not  so  much  tired  as  we  were  fulfilled  and 
rested  and  it  was  good  just  to  be  and  to  feel  your  skin  tight  and  red  from 
the  sun  and  the  salt  of  the  water  dried  on  your  back  and  we  would  always  feel 

good  and  be  tired  when  we  came  to  our  cottage  and  go  to  the  door  in  the  front 

and  open  it  wide  so  that  we  may  see  the  porch  with  the  fallen  flowers  and  we 
would  open  it  and  there  would  be  the  sun  the  colour  of  the  fallen  flowers  trie- 
sun  falling  from  the  sky  and  I  would  stand  in  the  open  door  watching  the  sun 
and  under  it  the  trees  only  the  trees  and  the  garden  and  we  would  be  tired 

but  we  would  watch  the  sun  and  listen  to  the  sky  and  to  the  ocean  and  we 

were  rested. 

But  we  could  leave  the  door  way  and  the  sun  and  we  would  take  our  shower 
and  we  would  all  begin  our  dinner  and  we  had  good  meals  and  had  fun  and 
laughed  and  we  took  our  time  and  sat  at  the  table  when  we  were  finished  and 
would  talk  and  laugh  of  things  past  and  to  come  and  of  our  music  and  how  very 
much  we  missed  it  but  it  was  not  our  music  like  it  was  our  cottage  and  we 
talked  of  it  very  much  and  it  was  with  us  always  in  our  mind. 

And  then  our  meal  would  be  finished  and  I  would  lean  back  on  my  chair 
and  we  would  all  be  silent  and  look  at  the  finished  meal  and  the  night  was 
coming  and  my  chair  would  hit  the  black  floor  and  we  all  would  get  up  and 
go  different  ways  and  one  would  sleep  or  one  would  read  and  the  night  was 
coming  and  we  knew  this  and  so  we  were  quiet  and  would  go  different  ways  and 
I  would  go  to  the  door  way  to  sit  on  the  porch  to  watch  the  night  which 
was  coming  and  the  moon  was  in  the  sky  but  it  v/as  not  yet  time  for  it  and  so 
I  would  sit  on  the  porch  with  the  fallen  flowers  and  the  ants  and  I  would 
watch  the  sun  go  behind  the  trees  and  the  night  was  coming  and  it  was  in  the 
air  and  one  would  sleep  and  one  would  read  but  it  was  our  cottage  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  air  was  still  and  we  could  hear  the  noise  of  the  ocean  and  I  would  sit 
on  the  porch  watching  the  sky  and  the  moon  was  there  but  it  was  not  yet  time 
for  it  and  the  air  was  still  with  the  sound  of  the  sea  and  the  night  was  coming. 

And  I  would  leave  the  porch  and  walk  to  the  swings,  the  red  swings  in  the 
front  of  our  cottage  and  there  I  would  swing  in  the  coming  of  the  night  and  the 
crickets  could  be  heard  and  the  air  was  cool  and  I  would  swing  high  in  the 
air  holding  to  the  chains  and  my  feet  in  front  of  me  and  my  head  back  with  the 
wind  around  my  ears  and  there  I  would  swing  with  the  moon  in  the  sky  and  the 
others  would  come  too  laughing  finding  their  wa y  to  the  swings  and  it  was  our 
cottage  and  we  would  throw  sand  on  the  slide  and  slide  down  and  into  the 
sandbox  with  the  sand  from  the  sea  and  there  was  a  see-saw  and  the  see-saw 
was  upside-down  and  it  v/as  hard  to  hold  on  and  we  would  bounce  hard  when  we 
liit  the  earth  laughing  keeping  the  other  in  the  air  and  she  would  swing  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  seat  laughing  with  her  hair  in  the  wind  and  the  sun  was  going  and 
the  trees  were  dark  and  the  moon  was  there  and  so  we  would  go  back  to  our 
cottage  and  the  ground  was  wet  with  evening  and  we  went  to  our  cottage  through 
the  grass  and  listened  to  the  evening  and  always  there  was  the  noise  of  the 
ocean. 
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And  so  we  would  go  to  our  cottage  and  the  inside  'would  be  dim  but  we  would 
not  yet  turn  on  the  lights  and  we  would  go  to  the  table  where  our  finished  meal 
was  and  the  flies  would  go  away  from  it  and  we  would  take  the  dishes  to  the 
sink  in  the  kitchen  and  put  what  we  had  left  over  in  the  refrigerator  and  in 
our  pantry.- 

And  we  would  to  the  dishes  and  the  night  would  come  and  we  talked  of 
alburns  and  it  was  good  to  be  together  in  the  night  and  we  knew  this  but  did 
not  say  it  and  the  kitchen  would  be  clean  and  all  was  completed  with  the 
hanginq  of  the  wet  dish  cloth  and  we  would  leave  the  kitchen  and  the  pantry 
and  we  would  go  to  the  front  of  tire  cottage  where  the  front  v/as  a  wall  of 
lace  brick  all  red  and  now  it  was  evening  and  the  wind  was  so  loud  that  you 
could  not  hear  the  noise  of  the  ocean  on  the  reef  and  on  the  sand  and  you 
could  only  hear  the  wind  and  it  was  in  the  trees  and  in  the  tall  grass  and 
it  came  to  us  in  our  cottage  and  it  was  with  us  as  we  sat  in  our  chairs  to 
listen  to  it  and  we  were  not  so  much  tired  as  we  were  fulfilled. 

And  so  we  put  the  lights  on  but  we  did  not  like  to  because  it  meant  the 
day  was  ending  but  we  put.  them  on  anyway  and  it  was  dark  outside  and  it  was 
light  inside  but  we  kept  the  door  open  and  the  wind  came  to  us  and  the  swings 
were  only  shadows  and  v/e  were  all  together  but  we  did  not  say  this  and  so  we 
sat  down  to  welcome  the  night  in  our  silence  as  we  sat  and  it  v/as  with  us 
always  in  our  solitude  and  we  enjoyed  the  evening  very  much  as  we  enjoyed  the 
day  but  the  evening  meant  the  end  of  many  things  and  it  was  a  time  when  we  were 
silent  not  because  we  had  nothing  to  say  and  not  because  we  wished  not  to  speak 
but  only  because  it  was  a  time  of  silence  and  the  lights  were  off  in  the  kitchen 
and  we  could  see  this  and  in  our  silence  we  welcomed  the  night. 

And  the  two  of  them  sat  across  from  me  against  the  back  of  the  brick  wall 
and  on  the  chairs  made  from  plastic  ropes  and  I  sat  across  from  the  open  door 
in  the  large  chair  with  the  cushion  and  the  light  was  above  me  and  it  was  fine 
for  reading  and  the  wind  came  to  me  from  the  door  and  always  we  would  sit  here 
in  the  evening  and  read  what  v/e  brought  with  us  back  from  town. 

And  so  we  would  hear  the  night  watch-man  coming  in  his  steps  and  we  knew 
the  day  v/as  to  end  but  we  said  nothing  and  there  he  would  be  in  his  worn  sandals 
and  there  he  stood  on  the  porch  in  his  long  khaki  coat  with  only  his  stick  and 
sometimes  we  would  not  hear  him  coming  and  there  he  would  be  on  the  porch  and 
we  would  look  up  and  only  laugh  and  he  would  motion  for  us  to  close  the  door 
and  the  light  and  the  dark  would  be  separated  and  with  the  silence  broken  we 
would  go  to  bed  where  we  would  sleep  easily  listening  to  the  wind  and  hearing 
the  steps  of  the  night  watch-man  and  his  light  shining  in  through  the  brick  and 
a  dog  would  bark  and  when  things  were  still  we  would  hear  the  sound  of  the  sea 
on  the  rocks  and  we  would  sleep. 


Ill 

And  so  I  would  wake  in  the  morning  to  the  sound  of  the  ocean  and  of  the 
day  with  the  light  coming  in  and  under  and  through  the  cracks  in  the  shuttered 
windows  but  I  would  not  get  up  and  would  lay  in  bed  listening  to  the  morning 
with  the  light  on  the  black  floor  and  I  would  look  at  the  roof  to  our  cottage 
with  my  hands  behind  my  head  and  at  the  timbered  poles  holding  it  up  and  I 
could  see  the  day  out  of  the  brick  with  the  flowers  bending  in  the  wind  and 
it  was  all  light  outside  with  the  noise  of  the  water  on  the  beach  carried  by 
the  sea-breeze  and  all  this  I  would  see  and  so  I  would  wake  in  the  morning  to 
the  sound  of  the  ocean. 


And  the  morning  was  mine  when-4-would  wake-w+feh  onrly  the  sea  and  the  day 
and  I  would  leave  my  bed  and  go  to  the  bathrooin  and  put  on  my  jeans  with  the 
pockets  still  wet  from  the  salt  water  and  so  I  would  leave  and  the  wind  came 
through  the  brick  wall  and  It  was  with  me  and  I  opened  the  door  and  there 
was  the  sun  In  the  day  and  so  I  went  along  the  path  and  past  the  white  cot¬ 
tages  with  the  thatched  roofs  and  down  the  steps  to  the  beach  and  the  tide 
was  up  and  It  was  breaking  heavily  on  the  shore  and  there  I  stood  In  the 
sand  and  there  was  the  sea  and  the  cliffs  and  so  I  went  Into  the  water  and 
the  tide  was  up  so  that  I  could  swim  easily  and  not  step  down  on  the  sand 
with  the  sea  urchins  and  the  sun  was  in  the  sky  and  on  the  water  and  so  I 
would  wake  in  the  morning. 

And  you  could  hear  the  water  on  the  reef  and  it  was  warm  and  there 
would  be  the  early  Africans  fishing  for  shells  with  their  long  polls  and 
their  nets  over  their  backs  walking  on  the  reef  with  the  white  waves  behind 
them  and  finding  sand-dollars  In  the  sea  and  the  water  would  be  warm  and 
clear  and  you  would  see  the  sea-weed  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  sv/aying  In 
the  current  of  the  waves  and  when  you  reach  down  to  touch  It  you  would  see 
your  face  in  the  water  and  your  hair  would  touch  the  smooth  surface  and  when 
you  rise  the  noise  of  the  waves  on  the  reef  and  Africans  silhouetted  against 
ocean  and  sky  and  the  shore  and  the  sand  bleached  sand  and  water  circling 
your  feet  and  the  sand  and  the  sun  and  the  waves  endlessly  rolling  over 
and  the  empty  shore  and  sand-pipers  and  gulls  and  sky  and  the  waves  rolling 
over  rolling  and  star-fish  and  wind  and  sky  and  sea  and  I  waves  cliffs 
water  sun  coral  day  sea-shell  and  the  waves  always  the  waves  rolling 
gently  to  the  shore. 


IV 

The  others  would  be  up  now  and  we  would  have  breakfast  and  our  beds 
would  be  made  and  we  would  sweep  the  black  floor  with  the  sand  but  we  knew 
It  would  come  back  and  so  we  would  get  ready  for  our  walk'  to  town. 

And  so  we  would  walk  on  down  the  road  but  we  never  walked  away  from 
but  always  to  and  the  sand  damp  under  our  feet  and  behind  us  our  cottage 
and  the  ocean  and  we  would  walk  on  down  the  road  and  past  the  fields  of 
corn  dried  and  we  would  walk  and  the  grass  high  on  either  side  of  us  and 
the  sun  In  the  sky  and  you  could  feel  it  on  you  and  we  would  walk  on 
down  the  road  and  our  cottage  behind  us  and  the  ocean  and  we  never  walked 
away  from  but  always  to  and  so  we  walked  on  down  the  road. 

And  we  were  just  we  hitch-hiking  on  our  way  to  town  and  the  cars 
going  past  and  we  would  pass  the  palm  plantations  with  their  green 
coconuts  and  the  day  and  the  sun  and  the  walking  and  we  never  went 
away  from  but  always  to. 


Dalton 


The  Mind  Garden 
Fancy,  newly  woke. 

Faithfully  attends 
Amaranths  of  its  own  creation. 

Sown  within  imagination. 

Tendrtlous  dreams  on  columns  of  hope 
Ascend  the  dried  stems 
Of  other  dreams. 

So  futilely  it  seems. 

Awareness,  once  remote. 

Flowers  and  sends 

Its  pollination 

For  the  garden's  cultivation. 

The  mind's  stamen-purse  is  broke, 
Querying  spores  descend. 

Seedling  thoughts  resist  the  night. 
And  grow  into  the  conscious  light. 
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James  L.  Dalton 


In  Rooms 

Once,  the  place  looked  lived  in. 

Like  kids' d  had  their  way 
Here  too  often.  Scattering  their  life's 
Collection  of  toys.  Expending  their  need 
Of  them  in  one  day. 

Silence.  So  soon. 

Their  battered  treasures  interred 
In  some  seldom  used  room. 

Plopping  out  with  a  broom 
On  cleaning  day,  after  years. 

Rooms  echo  them. 

The  clamor  of  their  days 
Is  recorded  in  other  rooms. 

Memory  silted  sounds  play 
Through  the  mind's  catacombs. 

And  trail  away  to  another  silence. 

Where  closeted  passions 
Hang  in  perfect  rows. 

Gathering  dust. 

Showing  the  wear  of  unworn  clothes. 
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James  L.  Dalton 


Visitor's  Day 

After  the  grasping,  tentacled  night 
They  came,  though  they  had  no  faces. 
Escorted  by  movements  of  white 
From  outer,  peripheral  places. 

They  insect  talked  and  bee  droned 
Above  and  around  her  wicker  chair. 

Whiled  the  white  movement  behind  her  combbd 
Her  already  thrice  combed  hair. 

. 

She  sat  by  the  mirror  pond 

j 

And  colored  flowers  on  the  air, 

Drawing  with  her  crayon  wand 
An  invisible,  paisley  garden  there. 

In  the  pool's  calm  reflecting  disk 
She  saw  herself  alone. 

While  water  bugs  and  golden  fish 
Wept  in  muffled  tones. 

The  pool's  surface  blinked  and  ended 

The  day's  activity  there, 

A  shadow  lid  descended 

Upon  her  vacant  stare. 

She  took  the  crayon  in  her  hand 
And  pulled  her  grey  hair  from 
The  mossy  algae  tangles,  and 
Colored  flowers  'round  the  setting  sun. 
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Beth  Rohrbach 


DIARY  OF  A  MAD  CAR  OWNER 

January  25,  1974— One-half  tank  of  gas  in  the  car.  Received  a 
clandestine  phone  call  at  7:15  a.m. 

"Hello.  Randall  residence." 

Hushed  whispers  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

"I’m  sorry  but  I  can't  hear  you.  Could  you  speak  a  little  louder?" 

More  incoherent  mumbling  through  the  receiver. 

"I'm  afraid  you  must  have  the  wrong  number." 

"I  do  not  have  a  wrong  number!  This  is  your  mother  calling  from  work," 
said  the  voice,  now  coming  through  loud  and  clear. 

"Oh!  Well,  do  you  have  laryngitis  or  something?" 

"No,  I  don't  have  laryngitis!  I'm  trying  to  tell  you  that  I  heard  by 
the  grapevine  that  Dudley  downtown  at  the  Arco  station  has  his  February 
allocation  in.  If  you  hurry  down  there  maybe  you  can  get  (now  she  was  back  to 
low,  raspy  tones)  some  gasoline." 

"Look,  mother,  it's  safe  to  speak  up.  I'm  sure  our  phone  isn't  bugged, 
Mixon  hasn't  gotten  to  us  yet.  I'll  be  glad  to  go  down  and  fill  the  tank. 
Think  I  need  a  password  or  anything?  You  know  I've  got  the  yo-yo;  have  you 
got  the  string?"  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Don't  be  cute;  just  get  moving." 

"Right,  chief.  I  accept  the  assignment.  Will  the  phone  now  self- 
destruct?" 

Click. 

7:35  a.m.  —Pulled  into  downtown  Arco  station.  Dudley  emerged  from  the 
station  flailing  his  arms  wildly.  He  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  the  same 
super-spy  complex  that  had  afflicted  n\y  mother. 

"Dim  your  lights,  kill  your  motor,  act  like  you  don't  know  me!"  he 
screamed. 

"Look,  Dudley,  it  will  be  more  than  a  pleasure  to  act  like  I  don't  know 
you,  but  if  fou're  trying  to  be  inconspicuous,  could  I  suggest  you  take  off 
those  orange  luminescent  earmuffs?  Can  you  sell  me  any  gas?" 

He  sold  me  two  dollars'  worth  and  at  7:42  I  pulled  out,  remembering  the 
good  old  <Jays  when  one  did  not  have  to  do  a  thief-in-the-night  routine  to  buy 
gas.  Walking  was  starting  to  look  pretty  good. 
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January  28,  1974- -Down  to  one-quarter  tank  of  gas.  Got  into  what  appeared 
to  be  an  endless  line  of  cars  at  Dudley's  Arco  at  8:55  a.m.  Other  drivers  seem¬ 
ed  prepared  for  a  long  siege.  The  woman  in  the  car  behind  me  was  putting  on 
false  eyelashes  in  the  rear-view  mirror.  The  man  in  front  of  me  was  munching 
a  bowl  of  cereal.  Others  amused  themselves  by  reading  newspapers,  combing  hair, 
honking  horns,  or  scowling  at  each  other. 

9:45  a.m. --Still  nine  cars  from  the  premium  pump.  Was  beginning  to 
empathize  with  the  man  from  Mew  York  who  ran  out  of  gas,  walked  several  miles 
to  purchase  a  gallon  in  a  can,  and  returned  to  his  car  only  to  find  lie  did  not 
have  a  funnel.  He  then  proceeded  to  pour  the  gas  on  his  car  and  set  a  match 
to  it.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to  be  a  very  astute  fellow.  Perhaps  he  will  start 
a  whole  new  trend.  After  all ,  the  sixties  was  the  age  of  draft  card  burning. 
Maybe  the  seventies  will  be  the  era  of  car  burning. 

9:49  a.m. --Still  no  gas  and  Dudley  announced  he  was  closing  for  the  day. 
There  must  be  a  better  way  to  live. 

January  29,  1 974— One-eighth  tank  of  gas  and  dropping,  7:40  a.m. --Was  at 
my  favorite  stomping  grounds—Dudley's  Arco.  Saw  many  familiar  haggard  faces. 
Cereal  man  was  behind  me  this  time,  still  munching  away. 

9:30  a.m. --Victory  seemed  near.  Was  only  three  cars  from  pumps  when  man 
in  gold  Lefians  roared  into  the  station  and  cut  in  front  of  me.  I  was  flabber¬ 
gasted.  Who  did  he  think  he  was?  I  approached  his  car  and  tapped  on  the  window, 
vowing  to  stay  cool.  "Yeah,  so  what's  your  problem,  sister?"  said  the  hulking 
figure  stepping  from  the  car  and  looking  at  me  manacingly,  "Escuse  me,  sir,  I 
have  been  waiting  in  line  for  almost  two  hours,  and  I  don't  see  any  reason  you 
should  be  able  to  come  flying  in  here  and  cut  in  front  of  me." 

"Oh  ya  don't,  do  ya?  Well,  look,  honey,  it  ain't  no  skin  off  my  nose  if 
some  broad  is  stupid  enough  to  wait  in  line  for  two  hours,  but  I  don't  wait  for 
nothin'  or  nobody."  By  this  time  the  cereal  man  had  gotten  out  of  his  car  and 
come  to  my  defense. 

"Now  see  here,  sir,"  he  began,  waving  his  spoon  at  the  hulk,"  you  are  out 
of  line  in  more  ways  than  one  and..."  "Look,  Clyde,  if  ya  know  what’s  good  for 
ya,  ya 1 1 1  shut  your  trap  before  I  do  it  for  ya,"  countered  the  hulk,  taking  a 
threatening  step  toward  Mr.  Cereal. 

Just  then  Dudley  arrived  on  the  scene,  brandishing  the  gas  pump  hose. 

"Look  bub,  I  don't  want  no  trouble  at  this  station,  so  either  you  get  back  into 
your  car  and  take  off,  or  I'll  stick  this  nozzle  up  your..." 

We  never  got  to  hear  just  where  Dudley  was  planning  to  strategically  place 
the  gas  nozzle  because  by  this  time  one  of  the  station  attendants  was  yelling, 
"That's  it,  folks.  We’re  dried  up." 

January  30,  1974--Empty  tank.  Just  getting  ready  to  leave  and  go  price 
ten  speed  bicycles.  Have  been  trying  to  think  of  something  good  that  has  come 
out  of  all  my  gas  buying  hassles,  but  I  am  totally  blank.  The  Dean  of  Women 
of  a  small  college  once  told  me  that  all  experiences,  no  matter  how  trivial, 
were  expanding;  that  is,  they  broadened  one's  horizons  and  made  one  a  more 
complete  person.  Nevertheless,  I  just  don't  see  any  expanding  experiences  here. 
Oh,  no,  wait!  That  isn't  quite  true.  I  was  almost  involved  in  helping  some¬ 
one  else  have  an  expanding  experience.  There  is  a  certain  gentleman  who  will 
never  know  how  close  he  came  to  having  his  left  nostril  expanded  with  the  help 
of  a  cereal  spoon. 
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B/Uan  MuA/Uan 


marachael  song 


plants  and  grass  and 
an  occasional  animal  . 
smell  coming  through 
the  window  of  a  shack 
1  once  knew  like  the 
backroad  to  your  house 
that  1  travelled  so  often 
with  my  passing  daisy  thoughts 
like  the  fly  on  the  beak 
of  a  crow  about  to  take  off 
for  higher  pi aces - 
these  are  the  things  i  forget 
living  In  ray  empty  corner 
v jof  life-  - 

these  are  .the;  things 
1  remembe.rPwhen 

1  want  to  leave  it- 

! «  ** 

I've  been  gone  fqr  quite  some 
time  now-so  put; a  light 
in  your  window  marachael. 
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8 rUan  Mu/tsUan 


new  theories 


1  have  a  hard  time 

listening  to  your 

new  theorles- 

i've  seen  how  gasily 

you  can  be  led- 

like  a  wandering  dog 

looking  for  new  and 

bigger  fire  hydrants - 

and  last  night  you  brought 

me  a  whitewall 

wet 

with  new  theories. 


maybe  a  hero 


sometimes 

his  eyes  sort  of 

hang  at  the  corners- 

blue  suns 

setting  In  red 

hori zons ; 

his  shoulders  are 

oxbow  and  his 

mouth-overworked ; 

his  forehead  Is  a 

testament  to  the 

places  and  people 

he's  known,  and  looking 

at  him  you  krow  In 

your  heart  this  was 

once  an  Independent  youth- 

noble  as  an  antelope 

princeling  racing  across 

an  african  plain; 

his  face  shows  plainly 

the  effect  of  . 

scholarly  spears  that 

almost  hit:  their  mark,  . 

but  something  in  the  hear 

of  his  glance  or 

his  graceful  and  measured 

stride  tells  you  he  hasn't  yet 

been  captured  or  tamed. 
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Pe6  JoncuutiA 


L.A. 

Smothering  smog 
Veils  your  earthquake  smile 
To  the  fragile  egg-shell  minds 
Of  your  children. 

Make  them  blind 

To  your  self-destruction 


John  P.  Matu/ta. 


The  Winter  Sun 
Cold  Shining  Blade 
Swings  Through  The  Oays 
Till  It  Reaches 
Me. 
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MaArj  BetnlgeA  McGAzgoA 


PatteAnA  Stlf£  and  Cold 

Hz  zoZZa  kimAztfi 
iAzz 

oa  klA  wosidA 
dzfilnz  me 
Into  a  pAiAon. 

Tkz  wofidA  He 
AhaApznA  on  me 
Alldz 

like,  fiazoKA 
gtlAtznlng , 

A  lice,  me  Into  patteAnA 
and 

cold 

tike,  papeA  doUU 
exit 

and 

animated  ; 

by  a  LvaAtz- papeA- basket 

god . 
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M aty  Beitlget  McGtegot 


Double  Play 


It's  not  t eally  me; 

It's  just  a  pom 
famed  btj  Imagination: 

Imagining A  o£  blttet  Interludes 

with  tough- heanted  men 

and  supct  facial  boys, 

silly  boy s 

bent  so  on  play 

they  twist  •'loving 

Into  a  game 

that  begins  and  ends 

like  baseball . 

Cheenleadens ,  dtessed  In  gazes , 
juggle  dltectlves , 

Patents,  pensive  and  certain, 

dictate  loyalties 

and  s  cote- bo  and  motallty. 

TVs  not  teally  me, 
because  I  don't  know  thm; 
no  one  does; 
no  one  can , 


A  Poot  Ttophy 


Innocent  by  ptoclamatlon 
guilty  by  dmQnsttation 
Agnew  eyes 
btom  dog 
sad 

a  poot  ttophy 

i ot  a  politlclan-slck  nation 

Schlzophtenlc  man: 
honest  to  Pepsodent 
fat  hungty  cm  etas, 

Patalyzed  smile 
gtltting  down 
like  plncets 
to  Imptlson  lies 
as  a  nation's 
eaget,  hopeful  eyes 
lunge 

fat  salvation 
that  vanishes 
like  the  ttust 
oft  a  silent 
disillusioned 
majotlty. 
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Edwyne  Hord 


Colored  Admiration 


I 

wonder 

why 

white 

folks 

feel 

that 
when.  -  * 

we 

first 

meet 

they 

have 

to 

tell 

me 

about 

all 

the 

nice 

colored 

people 

they 

knew 

many 

white  years 
ac?o. 
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Linda  Pne&ton 


PiAJSt  place.:  Shont  Stony 
Stank  Litenany  Contest 


GRANDPA  GOES  A  COURTIN' 


Disgusting!  That's  what  It  was.  Absolutely  disgusting!.  It  was  the 
first  day  of  summer  vacation,  and  here  I  was  getting  up  at  five  In  the 
morning  to  go  fishing  with  Grandpa.  But  Mother  had  Issued  her  orders  the 
night  before,  and  In  our  household,  the  children  had  no  right  of  appeal. 

So,  first  day  of  vacation  or  not,  I  had  to  get  up  before  the  rooster  squawked. 

Grandpa  Insisted  on  getting  an  early  start.  He  was  no  ordinary 
fisherman  who  could  be  satisfied  with  a  nice,  quiet  spot  on  any  accessible 
rlverbank.  No,  Grandpa  wasn't  happy  unless  he  could  fish  a  spot  no  one  else 
would  even  try  to  reach.  As  for  bait.  Grandpa  Insisted  on  live,  fresh 
bait.  We  couldn't  dig  the  worms  the  night  before  like  any  ordinary  person 
would  do.  We  had  to  get  up  early  and  PICK  our  worms.  Yes,  I  said  pick. 
Grandpa  swore  catalpa  worms  were  the  best  bait  in  the  world,  and  the  best 
time  for  gathering  the  wooly  creatures  (they  were  really  a  form  of  cater¬ 
pillar)  was  before  the  sun  was  high  enough  to  dry  the  dew  off  the  leaves 
of  the  catalpa  trees. 

Between  the  time  it  took  to  gather  the  bait  and  to  hike  to  the 
farthest  reaches  of  the  beyond,  an  early  start  was  an  absolute  must,  or  no 
time  would  be  1 eftr  for  f 1 shi hg  before  we  had  to  begin  the  long  trek  home. 

Well,  Grandpa  saw  to  it  that  we  were  on  our  way  by  five-thirty. 

The  sun  had  just  started  to  pink  the  sky,  and  everything  was  rosy  and  fresh 
except  my  mood,  and  I  determined  at  that  moment  that,  even  though  I  had 
been  roped  into  going  fishing,  nobody  was  going  to  make  me  pick  those 
horrible  worms.  One  sure  way  to  accomplish  my  purpose  was  to  get  Grandpa 
to  telling  one  of  his  tales.  Then  he  wouldn't  notice  what  I  was  or  wasn't 
doing. 

Seeing  the  catalpa  stand  In  the  distance,  I  decided  I'd  best  get  busy. 
"Hey,  Grandpa,  tell  me  how  you  courted  Grandma  again."  That  was  one  of  his 
favorite  subjects. 

"You  know,  youngun,  I  wuz  jlst  athlnkln'  about  L11  back  thar  w hen  we 
went  over  the  fence.  Won't  never  ferglt  the  first  time  I  seed  her.  Aw, 
wal,  that's  part  of  the  story,  and  I'll  git  to  It  purty  soon. 

Yep,  I  wuz  forty-three  when  I  up  and  decided  I  needed  me  a  woman  to  make 
my  life  easy.  I'd  been  gallivantin'  around  fer  a  hell  of  a  long  time 
and  figgered  I'd  better  think  'bout  settlin'  down.  Only  home  I  had  to 
speak  of  wuz  at  the  railroad  house  run  by  old  man  Siggers  and  his  old  lady 
over  in  Thomaston.  The  door  wuz  always  open  to  me  ever  time  I  got  into 
town.  The  old  woman  wuz  a  good  sort,  but  she  shore  loved  to  matchmate,  and 
she'd  been  tryln'  to  get  me  married  off  fer  some  twenty  years. 

Wal,  I  figgered  If  I  wanted  to  tie  the  newtial  knot,  I  had  one  foot 
in  the  door  already.  All  I  had  to  do  wuz  let  Missus  Siggers  know  I  wuz 
ready,  and  she'd  soon  have  all  the  single  ladles  in  Thomaston  lined  up 
for  my  'spekshun. 

So  I  lit  out  few  Thomaston  and  let  Missus  Siggers  know  I  wuz  ready. 

You'd  athought  I'd  done  give  her  diamonds,  she  wuz  so  delighted.  She 
didn't  let  no  grass  grow  under  her  feet  neither.  I  got  thar  'bout  three 
o'clock  on  a  Satiddy  afternoon,  and  durn  If  she  didn't  have  Miss  Liza 
Noolan  thar  fer  supper.  That's  what  I  call  fast  work.  But  Miss  Liza 
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wuz  too  interlectual  fer  a  feller  like  me.  She’d  been  a  school(Tiarm 
awearln*  them  tight  laces  fer  so  long,  she  jist  had  lost  the  knack  of 
how  to  breathe  deep." 

We  had  reached  the  catalpa  trees,  and  Grandpa  automatically 
started  picking  the  worms.  I  found  me  a  soft  spot  and  laid  down. 

"The  next  day  fer  dinner  (we  et  dinner  at  what  yore  ma  calls  lunch 
In  them  days)*  Mi  ssuSt Slggers  had.  the  Widow  James  asettln'  down  to  the 
table.  I  knowed  she  shore,  warn' t  golftg  to  be  the  one  'cause  she  were 
strong  on  prohibition.  Her; first  old  man  warn't  even  'lowed  to  have  a 
nip  er  two  fer  medication.  Shortened  his  life,  she  did. 

Missus  Slggers  got  me  off  in  a  corner  after  dinner  and  told  me 
she  done  arranged  for  me  to  take  Miss  Janie  Mae  Parham  to  a  Ice-cream 
social  at  the  church  that  afternoon.  That  wuz  a  mean  trick,  '  cause  them 
doln's  jist  never  were  up  my  alley.  'Sides  she  oughter  known  better 
'cause  I  ain't  never  been  one  to  keep  a  rein  on  my  language,  and  Miss 
Janie  Mae  wuz  sich  a  little  Innercent  that  she  turned  as  red  as  that 
termater  on  this  can  label  ever  time  I  said  a  Gawd-blast  er  a  dammit." 

Unfortunately,  the  mention  of  the  can  label  seemed  to  have  diverted 
Grandpa's  attention  from  his  tale  because  he  noticed  I  wasn't  picking. 

"Git  up  of fa  yer  lazy  hlndend  and  git  busy  pickin'  these  worms,  youngun," 
he  ordered  and  waited  until  I  got  up  and  showed  signs  of  obeying.  Then 
he  continued. 

"The  way  It  turned  out,  I  wuz  durned  glad  old  lady  Slggers  had  • 
pulled  sich  a  mean  un  on  me.  'Course  I  never  would  of  gone  to  no  church 
social  'ceptln*  to  keep  from  lettin'  down  a  lady  after  I  wuz  promised  to 
do  her  the  honors.  And  If  I  hadn't  gone,  ain't  no  telling  how  long  it 
would  of  been  'fore  I  met  LI 1.  Miss  Janie  Mae  had  adrawn  me  fer  out  to 
the  side  of  the  church  grounds  whar  they  met  up  with  old  man  Clive  Dun¬ 
can's  pasture.  Don't  know  Iffa  she  wanted  to  git  me  off  to  herself  or 
If fa  she  wuz  jist  tryin'  to  git  my  bad  languldge  out' of  earshot  of  her 
strait-laced  friends." 

•  I’/Git  that  big  fat  un  right  thar,  youngun."  I  grabbed  him  and  - 
stuffed  him. In  the  can  -  fast'  Grandpa  nodded  as  though  he  were  well- 
satisfied  and  took  up  his  tale  where  he  had  left  off. 

"Wal,  any hows,  we  were  way  off  to  the* side  of  the  churchyard  next 
to  the  pasture  a-eatln'our  Ice  cream  and  cake.  I  spotted  a  little  gal 
out  In  the  field  aplckin'  buttercups.  Made  a  right  purty  picture,  so  I 
was  awatchin'  her  'stead  of  looking  at  Miss  Janie  Mae's  buckteeth.. 

Duncan's  old  cow  Sukle  came  wandring  along,  but*she.  ain't  never  hurt 
nobody  and  I  didn't  think  nothing  of  It.  Wal,  she  walked  right  up  In 
back  of  that  gal  and  butted  her  In  the  tail  end.  The  gal  went  splat- 
face  down  In- the  buttercups,  but  she  twere  hardly  down"fore  she  wuz  up  * 
and  arunnln’,  Sukle  hot  on  her  trail..  That  little  gal,  she  tweren't 
even  five  foot  tall,  came  up  astraddle  of  that  fence  In  one  leap,  and  I 
wuz  thar  to  hand  her  down  on  t'other  side.  I  saw  right  away  she  wuz  a 
woman  full-growed  in  spite  of  her  size.,  and  when  I  put  my  hands  'round 
that  waist  to  lift  her  down  and  seed  them  sparkly  blue  eyes,  ,1  up  and 
determined  right  then  and  thar  she  wuz  the  woman  fer  me  If  she  wuzn'.t 
already  taken."  -  :*f  . 

"Grab  yer  gear,  chile.  We  got  .'nough  bait  and  the  sun!s  aglttln* 
high."  We  set  off  at  a  good  pace.  Grandpa  might  be  eighty  and  senile*  but 
he  could  still  set  a  hard  pace  to  follow.  Knowing,  Grandpa,  we  had  four  . 
or  five  miles  to  go  before  we  reached  a  spot  he  deemed  worth  fishing. 
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"Yep.  I  knowed  right  off  she  wuz  the  one  fer  me,  and  my  jaw  jist 
drapped  all  the  way  down  to  my  shoelaces  along  with  my  heart  when  five 
little  kids  came  ahollerln'  Mama  at  her.  With  that  many  younguns.  It 
wuz  clear  she'd  already  been  taken  fer  a  goodly  number  of  years,  so  I 
went  on  back  to  the  bucktoothed  Miss  Janie  Mae.  I  wuz  so  quiet  after 
that,  I  guess  she  flggered  she  could  chance  takln*  me  back  'round  her 
highfalutin'  friepds  'cause  she  up  and  said  we  should  go  back  after  a  few 
minutes. 

We  got  back  'mong  the  crowd,  and  'fore  long  I  spotted  that  little  gal 
asittln'  off  to  the  side  all  alone.  (Watch  them  briers,  gal.)  Tweren't 
nobody  atalkln'  to  her  or  nutting.  I  axed  old  lady  Perkins  who  she  wuz, 
and  she  said  I  oughter  stay  clear  of  that  un  'cause  she  wuz  the  Widow  Hol¬ 
land.  Seems  she  had  off  and  married  a  full-blooded  Injun  'bout  twelve 
years  back  and  now  that  he'd  done  up  and  died  on  her,  she'd  had  to  come  a- 
draggin'  her  passel  of  younguns  back  home,  dependin'  on  the  charity  of  her 
ma,  the  Missus  Ruff.  'Course  the  gal  wuz  osterclzed  by  all  the  good  people 
of  the  town.  After  all,  no  self-respectin'  woman  would  of  married  no  full- 
blooded  injun,  they  said.  I  guess  they  thought  it  wuz  acatchin'. 

Missus  Perkins  didn't  know  it,  but  she  had  jist  opened  all  the  doors 
fer  me.  That  little  gal  wuz  agoin'  to  be  my  wife  jist  as  soon  as  I  could 
cotch  her.  I  knowed  Missus  Ruff  from  having  stayed  at  her  boardinghouse  a 
few  years  afore,  and  God  knows  she  warn't  no  lady  fer  the  givln'  of  charity. 

I  reckoned  that  little  gal  and  her  younguns  put  In  a  good  day's  work  fer 
any  leavin' s  they  wuz  ‘lowed  to  have.  That  old  lady  wuz  so  stingy,  she'd 
make  the  eagle  on  a  two-bit  piece  schreech  'for  she  turned  it  loose. 

I  spotted  one  of  the  younguns  over  by  the  ice  cream  and  cake  counter, 
so  I  jist  moseyed  over.  She  were  about  eleven  er  so  and  had  straight  black 
hair,  and  she  wuz  jist  astandln'  thar  alookin'  at  all  the  goodies.  I  axed 
her  If  she  wuz  abuyln',  what  kind  she  would  have.  She  tole  me  she'd  take  the 
cake  with  all  them  little  specklers  on  it  and  a  dish  of  the  chockerlate  ice 
cream.  I  stepped  up  and  bought  jist  that  combernation  and  turned  'round  and 
handed  it  to  her.  She  lick-splicked  out  of  thar,  and  in  a  coupler  minutes,- 
I  saw  her  with  the  other  four  younguns  asharin'  it  round  one  fer  one.  I 
jist  up  and  bought  four  more  dishes  and  took  them  over.  I  figgered  the  best 
way  to  a  mother's  heart  wuz  through  her  younguns. 

The  kids  were  aswallerin'  the  last  bite  when  she  comes  over  abuzzin' 
like  a  hornet  what's' been  let  outa  his  nest.  She  collered  the  lot  of  them 
and  marched  'em  off  up  the  street  toward  her  mammy's  boardinghouse.  I  fig¬ 
gered  they  would  all  git  the  what- fer  when  she  got  them  home,  and  I  felt 
right  bad  'bout  that. 

I  went  back  to  Miss  Janie  Mae  and  axed  her  to  please  mam  walk  home  with 
some  friends  'cause  I  had  something  urgent  to  'tend  to,  and  then  I  took  off 
up  the  street  amakin'  fer  Missus  Ruff's  boardinghouse.  I  overhauled  Missus 
Holland  and  her  brood  'bout  two  blocks  up  the  street  and  jist  barged  right 
in.  I  tole  that  little  gal  I  wuz  jist  atryin'  to  be  sociable.  After  all, 
it  were  a  church  social,  and  if  folks  couldn't  be  friendly  right  on  the 
church  grounds,  there  warn't  no  help  fer  savin'  this  flaming  world  from  hell. 
Right  off,  she  didn't  pay  me  no  mind,  jist  kept  on  awalkin'  with  her  back  as 
straight  as  a  turpentine  pine.  Then  she  started  to  see  my  point  and  thawed 
a  little.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  boardinghouse,  she  wuz  all  smiles  and 
blushes  at  me  atellin*  the  kids  ‘bout  how  she  got  chased  out  of  the  pasture 
by  the  tamest  cow  alivln'. 

I  had  figgered  on  a  couple  of  weeks  to  find  me  a  mate  and  get  things 
all  sot  up.  Two  days  were  gone,  and  I'd  found  the  one  I  wanted,  but  the 


'strlkshuns  didn't  'low  fer  no  loTTygagg+ng,  OltTlsKiyltoff  ^didn't  help 
much  neither.  She  had  the  lot  of  'em  a  scrubhin'  floors,  toti  n-Uwoo<t; — — 
doin'  the  laundry,  er  whatever  from  the  time  the  sun  come  up  to  the  time  to  go 
to  bed.  On  Satiddy,  they  worked  twicet  hard  'cause  Sunday  were  the  day  to 
rest.  'Ceptin'  I  don't  hardly  call  it  rest  to  sit  on  no  hard  seat  in  a 
church  most  of  the  day  alistnin'  to  a  preacher  ramble  on  'bout  hell  fire. 

Seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  iffa  all  these  church-folks  would  spend  the  day 

arockin'  on  their  front  porches  and  athinkin'  'bout  the  way  they  wuz  atrea- 

tin'  a  poor  little  widder  gal  and  her  homeless  younguns.  Charity  is  a  thing 
of  the  heart,  chile.  The  good  Book  says  its  love,  not  agivin*  fer  what  you 
can  git  in  return. 

Wal,  it  were  hard  goin'  fer  me  that  week.  I'd  barely  git  a  glimpse  of 
the  little  woman  'for  old  lady  Ruff  had  her  set  hard- to  again.  By  Wensday, 

I  wuz  half  offa  my  rocker  atryin'  to  figger  out  a  way  to  see  more  of  that  gal. 
Then  I  lit  on  an  idee.  If  I  couldn't  set  on  her  doorstep,  I  figgered  I  could 
roost  under  the  same  roof.  Missus  Ruff  twern't  one  to  say  no  to  a  paying 
customer.  Missus  Slggers  were  purty  upsot  when  I  gathered  my  duds  and  moved 
off  over  to  Missus  Ruff's.  But  she  were  a  good  soul  and  had  done  her  best  to 

hitch  me  up  with  a  gal  what  she  thought  were  suitable. 

A  coupler  days  flowed  by  after  I  moved  to  Missus  Ruff's,  and  it  were 
aginnin'  to  look  like  my  ruse  weren't  gonna  work.  Didn't  make  no  matter  what 
I  did.  Missus  Ruff  had  Li 1  busy  at  t'other  end  of  the  house.  She  weren't 
takin'  no  chances  of  losing'  her  unpaid  help. 

Wal,  one  thing  had  been  a  botherin'  me  all  along,  and  that  wuz  the  way 
Li 1  kept  yore  Uncle  Ray  in  dresset  and  long  curls.  That  boy  were  five  year 
old,  and  'twuz  ’bout  time  he  started  lookin'  like  a  feller.  I  stood  it  till 
Satiddy,  and  then  I  jist  picked  up  the  little  guy  and  took  him  off  to  the 

barber's.  I  bought  him  some  pants  and  a  shirt,  and  he  looked  a  right  fine 

young  man. 

The  two  of  us  marched  off  to  the  boardinghouse  to  see  what  his  ma  would 
say.  And  say  she  did.  She  went  off  into  a  fit  like  you  never  seek  the  likes 
of  'fore.  But  the  younguns  were  all  right  tickled.  They  went  off  upstairs 
to  the  attic  and.  'lected  me  their  new  pa.  They  they  corned  down  and  tole 
their  mama.  She  wuz  plumb  'lectrlfied.  She  blushed  'round  a  bit  and  tole  them 
they  oughter  not  say  sich  things  'cause  I  hadn't  even  axed  her  or  nutting. 

So  I  jist  put  in  my  oar  right  then  and  tole  her  iffin  sheid  have  me.  I'd 
be  right  pleased  to  take  the  kids  up  on  their  offer.  Old  lady  Ruff  tole  Li I 
not  to  be  silly,  she'd  done  made  a  few  too  many  mistakes  already. 

That  decided  the  matter.  Li 1  looked  up  at  me  right  pert  and  said  in 

that  proud  way  she  had,  "Mister  Arthur  Brown,  I  reckon  I'd  be  mighty  proud  to 
be  the  Missus  Brown."  The  kids  all  whooped  and  hollered  fer  a  bit,  and  the 
old  lady  ordered  them  all  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  out  of  her  house,  all  the 
while  amutterin'  'bout  some  people's  ungratefulness. 

Lil  got  all  teary  and  upsot,  but  I  Tole  her  to  go  git  packed,  and  I  went 
to  see  Missus  Siggers.  When  the  chips  are  down,  that's  one  lady  I'd  bet  on 
fer  a  sure  place  in  St.  Pater's  books.  She  said  shore,  she'd  take  them  in, 
so  in  a  hour  or  so  I  had  'em  all  over  thar,  and  I'd  done  gone  to  see  the 
preacher  to  boot. 

We  wuz  married  the  next  Wensday,  and  Lil  were  all  I'd  hoped  she'd  be. 

She  knowed  how  to  relax  with  a  feller,  and  she  didn't  flinch  all  up  when¬ 
ever  I  let  go  with  a  good  string  o'  cussln'.  She  lasted  'round  till  we  got 
all  the  younguns  raised  up,  and  then  she  jist  kinder  let  go.  I  had  figgered 
on  pitting  me  a  woman  to  make  my  last  days  easy,  but  I  wuz  shore  honored 
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ever  time  I  got  to  do  some  little  thing  fer  her  during  those  years  after 
she  got  sick." 

We  had  reached  the  spot  Grandpa  wanted  to  fish  by  this  time,  and  he  was 
laying  out  all  the  equipment  where  it  would  be  close  to  hand.  He  handed  me 
the  cans  of  ale  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  Coca-Cola  and  told  me  to  put  them 
In  the  quiet  pool  by  the  water  oak  just  a  short  way  down  the  bank.  Hot, 
itchy,  and  tired,  I  did  It  rather  grumpily.  When  I  returned.  Grandpa 
continued. 

"But  then,  she  gave  me  the  younguns,  and  they  gave  me  theirs,  and  here 
you  are  amakln'  my  last  days  happy.  I  knowed  a  good  deal  when  I  seed  it 
even  though  all  the  folks  In  Thomas ton  wuz  awarnln'  me  'bout  taking  on  a 
ready-made  family.  Yeh,  and  I  knowed  you  didn't  want  to  come  fishin'  today, 
but  yore  mama  done  taught  you  yore  lesson  in  charity  purty  well.  You  even 
picked  a  few  worms." 

I  sort  of  hung  my  head  and  felt  ashamed. 


Jam&&  L .  Vatton 


Overcast 


I  can't  see  the  sun  today. 

But  it’ll  be  out  soon. 

Probably  by  noon. 

Through  the  grate 
Of  the  potbellied  stove 
Embers  die  and  ash  over. 

I  stand  In  the  frontal  warmth 
Turning  all  sides  to  it. 

The  morning  holds  a  chill. 

Through  the  window  the  opaque 
Canopy  stands  thick  and  taut; 

Poled  up  by  the  Inert  still. 

As  If  pitched  with  the  thought 
That  something  might  go  on  under  it. 
There'll  be  no  circus  today. 

I  stoke  the  fires.- 

The  sun  won't  shine  today. 

And  in  its  absence  I  turn  against  it. 
Knowing  its  awesome,  chambered  furnaces 
Are  expending  my  days 
Like  so  many  lumos  of  coal. 
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MoA.yu.ng  Bit  hop 


Till  death  Vo  Ui  PaAt 

Today  I  celebAoted  oua  fifteenth  anniveAtaAy. . . 

Toying  to  explain  to  qua  £cua  ton*  that  although  the  cookie* 
(oeoe  3  $oa  $1.00,  I  couldn't  a^joAd  them  to  eat  them 
all  in  one  day. 

Today  I  celebAoted  ouJt  fifteenth  anniveAtaAij. . . 

Calling  the  landloAd  about  the  ivateA  dnipping  in  the  bath 
tub  and  heaAing  him  tell  me,  hi*  man  mt  in  the  hospital, 
and  he'd  toy  to  get  ove/i  Sunday... 

Today  I  celebAoted  oua  fifteenth  anniveA&aAy. . . 

Running  to  the  bu 6,  became  oua  old  coa  it  again  in  the 
t  hop,  and  I  can't  a^QAd  to  have  it  iixed. 

Today  I  celebAoted  oua  fifteenth  anniveAtaAiy. . . 

Waiting  on  oua  fiouAteen  yeoA  old  daughteA  to  bAing  heA 
second  " SurrneA  RecAeation"  check  to  J  could  pay  the  telephone 
bill  and  the  titteA. 

Today  X  celebAoted  oua  fifteenth  anniveA&aAy. . . 

WondeAing  ivheAe  the  hell  you  aAe . 


Till  death  do  Ut  PaAt 
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I tiiZLiam  KokotovZch 


MARRIAGE 

MARRIAGE  IS  THE  UNION  OF 
TWO  QUESTION  MARKS 


?  I 
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9 
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9 
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W.  Beau  Chnlstlan 


■> 


A  pltleous  man, 

I  make  Innoads  whene  I  can, 

With  many  setbacks. 

I  shovel  my  May, 

Scnape  clean  my  heant 

With  much  leaning  on  my  A  hovel, 

Much  emphyzmatlc  gasping  — 


And  yet,  even  as  I  stoop 

Natune  makes  havoc  o£  my  largest  scoop. 


I  see  the  walkway  llll  up  again. 

No  hint  lefit  on  my  heant  on  the  snow  on.  men, 
That  I  have  wonked  at  all. 


Even  as  I  catch  my  bneath 


And  stone  at  the  wind  and  the  snow  and  death 


Natune  makes  lolly  my  good  Intent 


The  walkway  nemlnds  me  o  l  my  heant  — 
Its  shoveled  and  clean, 

But  only  In  pant. 
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Sandle  Stneet 


i  '1'. 


To  Sal 


Slou)ly  pnesslng  younsclf, 

Like  wind  on  a  leaf, 

Until  It  becomes  nly  crackling  sound; 
Suddenly  my  spindly  ams  neach  ion.  you , 
You  come  like  a  hovenlng  canopy . 

Wanm  as  fine, 

So^t  as  down . 

Hush  now, 

Move  like  the  wind 
Tnom  tone,  fnom  me; 

Alone  you  must  be  , 

Taking  away  nothing . 

Thene  Is  nothing  thene . 


*  * 


* 


Moanin' 

Moanin'  comes, 

Like  a  big,  beautiful  balloon, 

And  floats  upwand 

And  pops  when  It  hits  the  sun; 

Its  Insides  ane  black 

And  spnead  oven  the  sky , 

With  touches  left  to  be  covened . 

And  then  the  poon,  lined  man 
Sends  up  anothen  balloon . 


\ 

\ 


I 
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Carl  Springer 


The  Flight  of  Death 

Golden,  golden  moon. 

Climbing  the  stairs  of  night 
Between  the  finger  clouds, 

A  velvet  phantom  of  light. 

Softly  brushing  the  shrouds 
And  spider  Webs  off  her  face. 
Swiftly  gliding  past. 

She  mounts  the  steps  with  grace. 
Her  little  children  at  last. 

The  diamonds  of  the  sky. 

Will  see  their  mother  again 
Before  she  goes  to  die. 

Climbing,  climbing  up  to  them. 

Silver,  silver  moon. 

Ascending  dark  stairs  of  death 
Flanked  by  mourners  on  each  side. 
Floating  through  wisps  of  breath. 
She  climbs  each  step  in  stride. 
While  her  little  ones  lament 
And  grasp  her  trailing  dress. 

She  stoops  magnificent. 

Giving  each  a  soft  caress. 

And  then  resuming  her  way. 

She  hurriedly  travels  on 
To  make  up  for  delay 
And  time  that  by  has  gone. 

Dying,  dying  moon. 

Descending  the  stairs  of  day. 
Deserted  by  the  night. 

She  slowly  goes  her  way. 

As  darkness  turns  to  light 
She  gently  melts  away 
And  fades  into  the  gloom 
As  early  morning  gray 
And  fog  sink  in  her  tomb. 

Gone  is  the  hunter  of  night. 

Gone  her  children  of  the  sky. 
Disappeared  into  the  light 
That  pierced  their  guileless  lie. 
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W.F.  Ade^ 


AUGUST  STRINDBERG'S  THE  STRONGER  WOMAN 


In  1890,  the  most  obsessed  misogynist  in  world  literature,  the 
Swede,  August  Strindberg,  wrote  the  ninth  play  of  his  pessimistic  career 
and  his  fifth  of  that  year.  That  play  he  entitled  Den  Starkare  or 
The  Stronger  Woman,  a  work  in  which  his  cynical  antipathy  to  women  finds 
expression  to  as  strong  a  degree  as  ever,  albeit  more  subtly  this  time. 

In  this  curious  and  very  clever  monologue  Strindberg  once  again 
strives  to  show  the  glory  of  mere  strength,  in  love  as  in  hate.  In  a 
cafe,  on  Christmas  Eve,  sits  the  former  mistress  of  a  man  whose  wife  now 
enters  to  taunt  her  rival.  Both  women  are  actresses.  The  former  mistress 
says  mothing  throughout  the  scene,  but  merely  indicates  her  feelings  in 
pantomime.  The  wife,  who  does  all  the  talking,  has  captured  the  man;  she 
holds  him  fast  in  the  bonds  of  lawful  marriage;  yet,  although  she  openly 
boasts  of  being  the  stronger,  she  admits  rancorously  that  she  has  been 
forced  by  her  husband  to  ape  every  taste  and  every  whim  of  her  rival ,  and 
has  had  to  conform  strictly  to  what  this  other  woman  once  likes. 

Here  again,  it  will  be  observed,  the  vampire  is  the  aggressor;  but 
when  all  is  said  and  done  which  of  these  two  women  is^  really  the  stronger— 
she  who  has  conquered  and  now  holds  the  man  by  process  of  law,  or  she 
who  has  imposed  upon  him  and  upon  his  wife,  too,  the  indelible  stamp  of 
her  every  taste  and  desire?  But  we  shall  let  the  piece  speak  for  itself. 


j  THE  STRONGER  WOMAN 

4  « 

i 

(An  English  translation  by  Walter  F.C.  Ade  from  the  Swedish  Den  Starkare 

by  August  Strindberg.) 

Scene:  A  nook  in  a  ladies'  cafe;  two  small  tables,  a  red  plush  sofa  and 
some  chairs. 

Mrs.  X.  enters  in  winter  dress,  in  a  hat  and  cloak,  with  a  light  Japanese 
basket  over  her  arm.  Miss  Y.  sits  in  front  of  an  unfinished  bottle  of 
beer  and  reads  an  illustrated  paper,  which  she  subsequently  exchanges  for 
another. 

Mrs.  X:  How  are  you,  my  dear  Millie?  You  look  awfully  lonely,  at  this 
gay  time  of  year,  sitting  here  all  by  yourself  like  a  poor  bachelor  girl. 

(Miss  Y  looks  up  from  her  paper,  nods  and  continues  her  reading.) 

-  It  makes  me  really  quite  sorry,  to  look  at  you.  All  alone  at  a 
cafe  when  the  rest  of  us  are  having  such  a  good  time  of  it.  It  reminds 
me  of  how  I  felt  when  I  saw  a  wedding  party  once,  in  a  Paris  restaurant, 
and  the  bride  sat  and  read  a  comic  paper  while  the  bridegroom  played 
billiards  with  the  witnesses.  If  they  begin  like  this,  I  said  to  myself, 
how  will  they  go  on,  and  how  will  they  end?  Fancy!  He  was  playing  bil¬ 
liards  on  the  night  of  his  wedding  —  and  she  was  reading  an  illustrated 
paper!  Oh,  well,  but  you  are  not  quite  in  the  same  box. 
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(Waitress  enters,  puts  a  cup  of  chocolate  in  front  on  Mrs.  X.  and  exits.) 

I  say,  Millie,  I'm  not  at  all  sure  you  wouldn't  have  done  better  to 
have  kept  him.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  I  was  the  first  to  ask  you  to 
forgive  him  at  the  time.  Don't  you  remember?  Why,  you  could  have  been 
married  now,  and  have  had  a  home!  Do  you  remember  how  delighted  you 
were  at  Christmas  when  you  stayed  with  your  fiance's  people  in  the  country? 

You  were  quite  enthusiastic  over  domestic  happiness  and  quite  keen  on 
getting  away  from  the  theatre.  After  all,  my  dear  Amerlia,  there's  nothing 
like  home,  sweet  home  --  after  the  profession,  of  course!  —  and  the  kids. 
Isn't  it  so?  But  you  couldn't  understand  that. 

(Miss  Y  looks  contemptuous.  Mrs.  X  drinks  some  spoonfuls  of 
chocolate  out  of  her  cup,  then  opens  the  basket  and  looks  at  the  Christmas 
presents. ) 

There,  let  me  show  you  what  I've  bought  for  my  little  chicks.  (Takes 
out  a  doll.)  Just  look  at  this!  That's  for  Lisa.  Just  look,  it  can  roll 
its  eyes  and  waggle  its  neck.  What?  And  here's  Maja's  cork  pistol. 

(Loads  and  shoots  at  Miss  Y.  Miss  Y  gives  a  start.) 

Are  you  frightened?  Did  you  think  I  wanted  to  shoot  you,  dear?  Upon 
my  word  I'd  never  have  thought  you'd  have  thought  that.  I'd  have  been  much 
less  surprised  if  you  wanted  to  shoot  me,  for  getting  in  your  way.  I  know 
that  you  can  never  forget  anything,  although  I  was  absolutely  innocent. 

You  beiieved,  of  course,  that  I  worked  it  to  get  you  out  of  the  Grand 
Theatre,  but  I  didn't.  I  didn't  do  it,  although  you  think  I  did.  But  it 
makes  no  difference  my  saying  all  this,  for  you  will  always  think  that  I 
was  to  blame. 

(Takes  out  a  pair  of  embroidered  slippers.) 

These  are  for  my  hubby,  with  tulips  on  them  which  I  embroidered  my¬ 
self.  I  can't  stand  tulips,  you  know,  but  he's  awfully  keen  on  them. 

(Miss  Y  looks  up  ironically  and  curiously  from  her  paper.  Mrs.  X 
holds  a  slipper  up  in  each  hand.) 

Just  look  what  small  feet  Bob  has!  You  should  just  see,  dear,  how 
well  he  carries  himself.  But,  of  course,  you've  never  seen  him  in 
slippers,  have  you,  dear? 

(Miss  Y  laughs  out  loud.) 

Look,  you  must  see. 

(She  walks  the  slippers  upon  the  table.  Miss  Y  laughs  aloud.) 

Just  see  here.  This  is  the  way  he  always  stamps  about  whenever  he's 
out  of  sorts,  like  this.  "That  damned  girl  never  will  learn  how  to  make 
coffee!  Ugh!  And  now  the  confounded  idiot  has  trimmed  the  lamp  wrong!" 

The  next  minute  there's  a  draught  and  his  feet  get  cold.  "0-o-oh,  how  cold 
it  is,  and  that  blighted  fool  can  never  manage  to  keep  the  fire  going." 

(She  rubs  the  soles  of  the  slippers  one  against  the  other.  Miss  Y 
laughs  out  loud.) 
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And  this  is  how  he  goes  on  when  he  comes  home  and  looks  for  his  slip¬ 
pers  which  Mary  puts  under  the  chest  of  drawers. 

Oh,  it's  a  shame  for  me  to  sit  here  and  give  my  husband  away.  He's 
a  good  sort,  at  any  rate,  and  that's  something,  I  can  tell  you.  Yes,  you 
should  have  a  husband  like  that,  Amerlia;  yes,  you,  my  dear.  What  are  you 
laughing  at  anyway? 

And  I'll  tell  you  how  I  know  he's  faithful!  I  am  sure  of  it,  for  he 
told  me  so  of  his  own  accord.  What  are  you  giggling  at  anyway?  Why,  when 
I  went  for  a  trip  to  Norway,  that  ungrateful  Frederique  ran  after  him  and 
tried  to  seduce  him  —  can  you  think  of  anything  so  disgraceful!  (Pause) 
I'd  have  scratched  the  eyes  out  of  the  creature's  head,  that  I  would,  if 
she'd  come  playing  around  when  I  was  on  the  scene!  (Pause)  It  was  lucky 
that  Bob  told  me  of  his  own  accord  so  that  I  didn't  get  to  hear  of  it 
first  from  a  lot  of  sneaking  scandalmongers.  (Pause)  But  Frederique  was 
not  the  only  one,  you  may  say.  I  didn't  know  it,  but  the  women  are 
absolutely  crazy  over  my  husband.  They  think  he  is  awfully  influential 
in  getting  engagements  just  because  he  holds  an  official  position!  It  may 
be  that  you,  too,  have  tried  to  run  after  him  —  I  don't  trust  you  more 
than  need  be  anyway.  I  know  that  he  doesn't  bother  about  you  and  that 
you  seem  to  have  a  grudge  against  him,  and  consequently  against  me,  the 
whole  time.  (Pause;  they  look  at  each  other  with  embarassment.) 

Come  around  and  see  us  tonight,  dear,  just  to  show  that  you  don't 
feel  badly  about  us,  at  any  rate  about  me!  I  don't  know  why,  but  somehow 
I  feel  that  it  would  be  particularly  ungracious  of  me  to  be  unfriendly 
towards  you  of  all  people.  It  may  be  because  I  cut  you  out.  (Speaking 
more  slowly.)  Or  -  or  -  I  can't  tell  the  reason. 

(Miss  Y  stares  at  Mrs.  X  curiously.  Mrs.  X.  continues  reflectively.) 

But  everything  went  wrong,  when  you  came  to  our  house,  because  I 
saw  that  my  husband  couldn't  stand  you  —  and  I  felt  quite  uncomfortable 
as  though  there  was  a  hitch  somewhere,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  make  him 
show  himself  friendly  towards  you,  but  without  success  —  until  you  went 
and  got  engaged,  and  then  a  keen  friendship  sprang  up,  so  that  it  seemed 
for  a  moment  as  though  you  had  only  first  dared  to  show  your  true  feelings 
when  you  were  in  safety  --  and  I  remember  the  christening  when  you  stood 
godmother  and  I  made  him  kiss  you.  Yes,  I  did  that,  and  you  got  so  emba- 
rassed  —  I  mean  I  didn't  notice  it  at  the  time  —  I  haven't  thought  of  it 
since  then  either,  I  haven't  thought  of  it  from  then  till  now.  (Gets 
up  sharply.) 

Why  don't  you  say  something?  You  haven’t  said  a  word  the  whole  time, 
but  have  just  let  me  sit  here  and  talk;  you  have  sat  there  with  those  eyes 
of  yours  and  picked  up  all  my  thoughts  —  thoughts!  —  hallucinations, 
perhaps  —  and  worked  them  into  your  chain,  link  by  link.  Ah,  let  me  see. 
Why  did  you  break  off  your  engagement,  and  why,  from  that  day  to  this,  have 
you  never  set  foot  any  more  in  our  house?  Why  won't  you  come  in,  in  the 
evening? 

(Miss  Y  seems  as  though  she  were  about  to  speak.) 

Stop!  You  needn't  say  it!  I  quite  understand  now.  It  was  because 
and  because  and  because.  Yes,  it  all  fits  in!  That's  what  it  is.  Ugh, 
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I  won't  sit  at  the  same  table  with  you.  (Moves  her  things,  jto^anot her  table.) 

That  was  why  I  had  embroidered  tulips  on  his  slippers, though  I  couldn't  stand 
them;  that  was  why. 

(Throws  the  slippers  on  the  floor.) 

That  was  why  I  had  to  spend  the  summer  at  Lake  Malarn,  because  you 
couldn't  stand  sea  air;  that  was  why  my  boy  had  to  be  called  Eskil,  because 
it  was  your  father's  name;  that  was  why  I  had  to  wear  your  colors,  read 
yqur  authors,  eat  your  favorite  dishes,  drink  your  drinks,  —  chocolate, 
for  instance;  that  was  why. 

Oh,  my  God.  It  is  ghastly  to  think  of  it,  ghastly;  everything  I  got 

came  from  you  to  me,  even  your  passions!  Your  soul  crept  into  mine  like 

a  worm  into  an  apple,  ate  and  ate  —  burrowed  and  burrowed,  till  there  was 
nothing  left  but  the  rotten  core. 

I  wanted  to  avoid  you,  but  I  could  not;  you  lay  there  like  a  serpent 
with  your  black  eyes  of  fascination—  I  knew  that  you  would  succeed  at 

last  in  dragging  me  down;  I  was  lying  in  a  swamp  with  my  feet  tied,  and 

the  more  violently  I  struggled  with  my  hands,  the  deeper  did  I  work  down, 
down  to  the  bottom,  while  you  lay  there  like  a  giant  crab  and  gripped  me 
in  your  claws;  and  now  here  I  am  at  the  bottom! 

Oh,  how  I  hate  you,  hate  you,  hate  you!  But  you,  you  just  sit  there 
and  say  nothing,  quiet,  indifferent— indifferent.  It  is  all  the  same  to 
you  if  it  is  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  month;  Christmas  or  New  Year; 
if  the  rest  of  the  world  is  happy  or  unhappy;  you  can  neither  hate  nor 
love;  you  sit  as  stolidly  as  a  stork  over  a  rat-trap.  But  you  couldn't 
capture  your  prey,  mind  you  couldn't  pursue  it;  you  could  only  wait  for  it. 

Here  you  sit  in  your  lair—  this  nook,  you  know,  has  been  called  the 
Rat  Trap— and  you  read  your  papers  to  see  if  somebody's  having  a  bad  time 
of  it,  if  somebody's  had  a  misfortune,  if  somebody's  been  sacked  from  the 
theatre.  Here  you  sit  and  survey  your  victims,  reckon  out  your  chances 
like  a  pilot  his  shipwrecks;  take  your  toll. 

My  poor  Amelia,  I  really  feel  quite  sorry  for  you,  because  I  know 
that  yoxi  are  wretched,  like  a  wounded  creature,  and  malicious  because  you 
are  wounded.  I  cannot  be  angry  with  you,  although  I  should  like  to  be, 
because  you  are  the  weaker— why,  as  to  that  little  affair  with  Bob,  I 
am  not  bothering  about  that—  what  did  it  really  matter  to  me?  Supposing 
it  was  you  or  somebody  else  who  taught  me  to  eat  chocolate,  what  does  it 
matter?  (Drinks  a  spoonful  out  of  her  cup.)  Besides,  chocolate  is  very 
wholesome,  and  if  I  did  learn  to  dress  myself  in  your  model,  well, 
tant  mieux  --it  only  strengthens  ipy  hold  upon  my  husband  --  and  you  were 
the  loser  by  it  while  I  was  the  winner. 

Why,  I  had  ample  grounds  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  you  had 
already  lost  him  —  but  it  was  you  who  still  thought  that  I  should  go  my 
way;  But  now  you  carry  on  as  though  you  were  sitting  and  repenting;  but, 
you  see,  I  don't  do  that.  One  mustn't  be  petty,  you  know. 

Why  should  I  just  take  what  nobody  else  will  have?  Perhaps  you  — 
taking  it  all  round  —  are  stronger  than  I  am  at  this  particular  moment  — 
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you  never  got  anything  out  of  me  but  you  gave  me  something  of  yourself. 
Oh,  It's  really  a  case  of  thieving,  isn't  It?  —  and  when  you  wokS  up 
I  had  possessed  myself  of  the  very  thing  you  missed. 

How  else  does  It  happen  that  everything  you  touched  became  worth¬ 
less  and  sterile?  You  couldn't  keep  any  man‘s  love,  with  those  tulips 
and  those  passions  of  yours  —  but  I  could;  you  weren't  able  to  learn 
the  art  of  my  life  out  of  your  authors,  but  I  learned  it;  you  haven't 
any  little  Eskil,  although  your  father  was  called  Eskil. 

Else  why  do  you  sit  there  without  a  word,  and  brood  and  brood 
and  brood?  I  thought  it  was  strength,  but  perhaps  the  reason  is  just 
that  you  haven't  anything  to  say,  that's  because  you  couldrU  think 
of  anything  to  say. 

(Rises  and  takes  up  the  slippers.) 

I'm  going  home  now  —  and  taking  these  tulip  things  with  me  — 
your  tulips,  my  dear;  you  couldn't  learn  anything  from  others  —  you 
couldn't  yield,  and  that's  why  you  crumpled  up  like  a  dried-up  leaf. 

I  didn't  do  that.  I  must  really  thank  you,  Amelia,  for  the  excellent 
training  you  have  given  me  --  thank  you  for  teaching  my  husband  how 
to  love.  And  now  I'm  going  home  to  love  him.  (Exits.) 


CURTAIN 


*  *  *  *  * 
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K&ith  R town 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  TAKE  A  BATH  -  WE  HAVE  TWO? 


.  »  L  ' 

someone  left  the  ice  cubes  out  and  they  went  stale,  that/'s  how 
nw  day  began.  1  woke  up  at  about  5:30  and  walked  out  to  the  kitchen, 
i  was  still  in  my  underwear,  blinking  my  eyes  i  surmised  from  a  yawning 
blir  (still  waking  up  itself)  that  someone  had  not  put  away  the  orange 
juice,  crumbs  of  last  night's  pizza  were  still  sound  asleep,  sacking 
It  out  on  the  counter,  in  the  sink,  two  half-eaten  ears  of  corn  (every 
other  kernel)  roused  to  the  clamber  of  my  stumblings  and  rolled  to  other 
resting  positions  deep  within  their  milk  carton  hideaway,  and  then, 

1  awoke,  someone  had  left  the  ice  cubes  out. 

day  had  just  begun,  birds  sang,  flowers  blossomed,  the  sun  shone, 
dew  dropped,  somewhere  in  the  refrigerator  eggs  scrambled,  soup  stirred, 
and  in  the  freezer  a  frozen  danish  hen  (rock-corn,  of  course)  began  to 
welcome  dawn,  on  the  wrapper  of  a  borden's  fudglcle  the  flowers  on 
elsie's  neck  spread  their  petals  -  like  the  sun.  but  there  was  a  bare 
spot  in  the  cupboard,  that's  where  someone  had  taken  the  glass  before 
they  created  the  bare  spot  In  the  freezer,  and  that's  where  someone 
had  taken  the  ice  tr&y  Arid  hever  put  it  back,  and  1  awoke  -  to  stale- 
ice  cubes, 

what  could  1  do?  it  was  too  late.  1  had  to  get  to  Work  and  1  didn't 
want  to  take  the  car.  1  wanted  to  walk,  and  stale  ice  cubes  would  not 
last  on  a  day  like  this,  so  i  called  up  a  cab  (just  in  case)  and  decided 
to  eat  my  muffins,  shower,  and  walk  to  work  anyway,  and  until  1  changed 
my  mind,  this  was  my  set  and  firm  conviction. 

but  the  muffins  went  down  slowly  (like  cactus  in  quicksand)  and  my 
throat  felt  dry.  i  went  for  the  orange  juice,  i  sipped  some,  it  was 
too  orange*  someone  had  made. the  orange  juice  too  orange!  1  spat  it 
out.  crumbs  of  sleepy  pizza  had  a  rude  awakening!  for  breakfast,  pizza 
and  orange  juice  went  down  the  drain; 

but  maybe  1  could  salvage  my  shower*  i  thbucfht*  arid  the  day  as  welt; 
(for  if  my  shower  was  now  hUlHed,  toy  day  Wtriild  be  completely  Wrecked), 
it  was  all  up  to  the  water,  i  had  a  clcjdrette  arid  thought  about  the  whole 
thing,  soon,  my  mind  was  lost  in  a  dream  of  hot  Water  and  good  shampoo, 
i  awoke  when  the  cigarette  burned  my  finger  (ashes  rolled  over  and  laughed 
on  the  floor). 

1  put  my  butt  in  the  ashtray  and  walked  without  It  to  the  shower. 

It  was  out.  i  never  take  a  butt  with  me  to  the  shower,  especially  If  it 
is  out.  it's  just  a  kind  of  motto  1  try  to  follow.  1  followed  it  all 
the  way  to  the  bathroom. 

i  opened  the  back  door  and  was  greeted  by  a  fair,  young  maiden,  who 
was  just  leaving,  it  appeared,  she  kissed  me  gently  on  the  cheek,  told 
me  to  change  my  underwear,  and  dashed  away  to  work,  a  charming  prince 
was  now  watching  me,  via  the  mirror,  he  was  just  done  shaving,  a  few 
drops  of  foamy  still  on  his  face,  as  he  looked  at  the  mirror  (and  me) 
he  said:  "would  you  like  to  take  a  bath  -  we  have  two?" 


MORAL:  ALWAYS  KEEP  YOUR  ICE  CUBES  FRESH. 
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Terry  Ruhs 


The  Outhouse  Champions 


As  I  strolled 

Listlessly  through 

The  warm  morning  sunshine, 

down  the  clotted  path 

to  the,  garden 

and  the  Mom  wooden  toilet ,  buzzing  -with  filler, 

I  saw  In  the  distance 

through  the  tress  eled  sunflower s 
Some  men  with  their  backs  to  me 
And  they  held  their  pants  up 

grasping  with  one  hand 
And  swinging  the  other  In  the  air. 

I  edged  through  to  the  do o may 

and  saw  one  squatting  down 

On  the  Hound  wooden  hole 

Looking  out  and  swatting  the  others  away . 

He  looked  like  Karl  Manx 

( he  was  Karl  Manx) 

And  outside  In  a  how 

wene  Russel  and  Wiggenstein 
day  cart  and  Vooey 
Hegel  and  Hume 
and  Klerkgard  and  Can't 

And  even  two  othens 

who  wene  sitting  In  dint 
waiting  wonds . 

As  the  moaning  maached  on, 

I  watched  them  babble 

And  when  Manx  finally  Hose, 

they'd  alaeady  fought  about 

Negative  paagmatlsm,  logical  positivism,  naive  aealism,  and 
dialectical  materialism. 

And  all  1  wanted  was  to 

aelieve  myself  somewheaes 

So  I  looked  In  the  sky 
Saw  blue  clouds  waltzing  by, 

And  the  cows  weae  cowing 
And  the  baeeze  was  baeezlng 

so  as  I 

Vaopped  my  denims  behind  a  beanstalk  plant, 

I  heard  a  juicy  gurgling  sputter 
across  In  the  shed 

As  the  next  man 

dropped 

some  metaphysical  pluralism 
Into  the  brown  pile 

beneath  the  hole. 
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John  Bolinger 


MRS.  REAGAN'S  SECOND  STORY  WINDOW 


Mrs.  Reagan  drove  a  1947  Packard  when  I  knew  her.  It  was  an  a 
agresslve-looking  machine  with  horsehair  seats,  gigantic  tires,  and  a 
hogd  ornament  which  had  been  taken  from  an  old  Mercury.  I  always 
associated  the  hood  ornament  with  Mr.  Reagan.  The  rumor  was  that 
he  had  left  his  wife  before  she  began  teaching  our  fourth  grade  class. 

Some  said  that  he  had  flown  to  Puerto  Rico  to  find  a  lovely  seriorita, 
and  some  said  that  he  had  joined  the  Foreign  Legion.  In  any  case, 
my  child  mind  envisioned  the  poor  man  with  winged  feet  and  helmet, 
perhaps  leaping  across  the  Atlantic  to  escape  his  exceedingly  un¬ 
attractive  wife.  Not  that  I  was  completely  ignorant  about  airplanes, 
mind  you.  Heaven  knows  how  many  plastic  models  I  had  already  glued 
together  by  that  time,  but  the  image  of  Mercury  was  emblazoned  on  my 
brain  aqS. has  remained. 

Mrs.  Reagan  was  a  heavy,  large-boned  woman  who  always  wore  eye¬ 
glasses  on  a  chain  around  her  neck.  She  said  that  her  support  shoes  had 
been  specially  ordered  from  Marshall  Field  because  no  one  else  made  th$t 
style  any  more.  The  dress  that  she  wore  most  of  the  time  was  black  jersey 
with  white  polka  dots  all  over  it,  except  for  the  yellow  ones  under  her 
arms.  She  had  the  voice  of  a  Valkyrie,  and  her  favorite  utterance  was, 
"What  ya  gawkin'  at?"  While  sitting  in  class,  we  would  wait  for  her  to 
crack  someone  on  the  knuckles  with  her  pointer  and  accuse  him  of 
gawking.  One  did  not  have  to  be  doing  anything  mischievous  to  receive 
cracks  from  the  pointer.  All  he  had  to  do  was  gaze  out  the  window*  and 
Mrs.  Reagan  would  sneak  up  and  rap  him  on  the  knuckles.  Bu  the 
time  we  reached  the  fifth  grade,  we  had  absolutely  gnarled  hands, 
everyone  that  Is,  except  Susan  Schwartz  who  was  such  a  perfectly 
behaved  little  specimen,  that  Shirley  Temple,  Jesus,  and  Emily  Post 
seemed  rude  by  comparison. 

Mrs.  Reagan  saved  a  robin's  life  and  when  his  wing  was  mended,  she 
opened  a  window  in  our  classroom,  and  we  all  watched  him  fly  over  the 
milk  cartons  of  marigolds  and  into  the  chilled  May  wine  air  until  he 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  soaring  mystery  of  our  young  days.  I  remember 
that  Susan  cried  when  the  robin  was  out  of  sight,  and  Mrs.  Reagan  put 
an  arm  around  her  saying,  "He  has  to  go.  Try  to  understand  that  we 
cannot  even  say  that  we  granted  him  freedom,  because  It  was  already 
his.  Perhaps  we  have  some  of  that  freedom  ourselves."  Soon  there 
were  no  birds,  and  on  the  playground  there  were  papers  and  leaves 
spiraling  into  the  air  and  making  a  parched  lonely  sound  like  the  far 
away  applause  of  people  who  might  be  happy. 

My  most  vivid  memory  of  Mrs.  Reagan  in  the  fourth  grade  is  the 
day  of  the  Johnny  Appleseed  Assembly  program.  Children  all  over  the 
Midwest  used  to  celebrate  the  peaceful  exploits  of  an  amiable  nineteenth 
century  applegrower  beloved  of  the  Indians,  birds,  squirrels*  and 
probably  even  the  mosquitoes.  I  can  still  see  the  army  of  IfttTe  boys 
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wearing  tree  branches  as  they  paraded  around  the  sixth  grader  with  the 
saucepan  on  his  head.  Somehow,  the  whole  thing  never  came  off  quite  "the-"" 
way  Miss  Bardhopper  dreamed  it  would.  It  was  reported  years  later  that 
Miss  Bardhopper  experienced  a  complete  metamorphosis  and  turned  into  a 
G  clef.  I  can  still  see  the  flag  and  smell  the  peanut  butter,  the 
ancient  wooden  floor  and  the  scent  of  Mrs.  Reagan,  who  always  was  a 

spring  breath  of  Jergen's  hand  lotion  or  Ivory  Liquid. 

{ 

The  floors  creaked  as  we  trudged  back  to  our  classrooms,  and  Mrs. 

Reagan  continued  with  the  next  installment  of  our  lesson  on  Ireland.  We 
were  then  in  the  peat  bogs,  as  I  recall,  and  Mrs.  Reagan  made  us  feel  as 
though  we  were  right  in  one  of  them.  Suddenly  the  buzzer  for  the  fire  drill 
went  off,  and  we  were  pushed  down  the  fire  escape  tube  which  annexed  to 
our  second  floor  room.  With  customary  skill,  Mrs.  Reagan  had  us  all  sliding 
down  the  dark  tube  within  two  minutes.  As  I  went  down,  Mrs.  Reagan  grew 
smaller  and  smaller,  as  the  robin  had,  and  I  reached  bottom  with  a  thud. 

I  could  see  faint  glimmer  of  light  above  and  Mrs.  Reagan  pushing  people 
down  the  escape.  "What's  the  matter?  Do  you  want  to  be  burned  up?"  came 
in  crackling  echoes  down  the  chute  with  twenty-three  bodies.  The  only 
problem  here  was  that  old  man  Pearson,  the  janitor,  had  not  opened  the 
door  at  the  bottom  of  the  tjjbe,  and  we  were  all  jammed  in  the  lower  third 
of  it.  I  could  hear  him  fthnbling  with  the  lock  saying,  "Damn  it,  nobody 
tells  me  nothin'  round  here."  Joanne  Buffing  was  practically  as  big  as 
the  teacher.  Her  wild  bushy  hair  flared  outrageously  at  the  ends  and  made 
her  look  something  like  a  sphinx.  One  of  Joanne's  huge  saddle  shoes  was 
right  in  my  face,  and,  of  course,  like  any  self-respecting  fourth  grade 
tomboy,  she  wore  cleats.  My  face  was  a  paisley  print  for  the  next  two 
weeks.  The  whistling  and  yelling  contracted  into  a  dead  silence,  and  a 
thin  voice  in  the  darkness  said,  "Oh,  my  God!  You  don't  think  Mrs.  Reagan 
will  try  to  come  down  this  thing,  do  you?"  The  sheer  thought  of  such  a 
catastrophe  sent  us  all  into  our  last  moment  of  panic.  Then  the  door 
opened  to  the  mad  sound  of  Pearson's  laughter,  and  we  poured  out  into  the 
gouged  mudhole  in  the  school  yard.  We  were  free  at  last. 

It  rained  that  afternoon,  and  I  remember  Mrs.  Reagan  standing  at  the 
window  while  we  did  our  arithmetic.  For  the  first  time  she  looked  sad  and 
lonely  to  me,  and  I  felt  that  somehow  she  wanted  to  see  something  outside 
that  window  besides  monkeybars  and  yellow  rubber  rain  coats.  Susan  Schwartz 
and  I  finished  early.  She  worked  on  a  collage  while  the  smell  of  pepper¬ 
mint  paste  filled  the  room.  I  took  out  my  storybook  of  myths,  thumbing 
through  all  the  pictures  until  I  came  to  a  page  that  had  photographs 
of  classical  Roman  statues.  Mercury  was  there,  and  even  in  stone  he 
appeared  to  be  in  motion.  I  looked  at  it  for  a  long  time  while  I  listened 
to  the  sound  of  heavy  lead  pencils  on  canary  paper  and  to  the  sound  of 
the  rain. 


★  *  ★  *  ★ 
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William  P.  Lawson 


Propaganda  Overkill 

Pity  the  fate  of  poor  Mr.  Rector 
Forgot  to  wear  his  meteorite  deflector. 

Now  his  body  lies  broken  and  bent. 
Carelessness— not  fate— caused  the  accident. 


James  M.  Bradford 


-  Make  man's  door  of  his  abode  wide  enough  to  receive  All 
who  need  fellowship  and  care,  to  shut  out  envy,  pride  and 
hate. 

The  threshold  smooth... no  stumbling  block  to  child  nor  man. 
Rugged. . .turning  the  powers  of  the  tempter.  Then  brother- 
friend  so  right... not  just  a  phrase  we  write  about. 
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Marilyn  Higgle, 


THE  ACCJVENT 


I'll  neve*  make  It  on  time,  this  moaning.  Ho  thing  but  slow  pokes  on 
the  fvoad,  getting  In  the  wo y.  Oh  well,  J-65  will  be  better.  J  can  moke 
some  time  theJie *  Look  at  that  woman,  would  you?  Barreling  along,  why  she 
must  be  doing  ail  oft  forty- five.  Some  people  don't  belong  In  a  con;  a  trl- 
cycle  would  be  mone  hen  speed. 

Sune  wish  thene  wenen't  so  many  things  to  do  when  1  get  to  wonk.  Every¬ 
body  yelling  fan  this  on  fan  that.  J  ought  to  be  live  different  people  oil  at 
once.  What  I  need  Is  a  nice  long  vacation .  Alone.  Away  Inom  wonk,  away 
Inom  Marian  and  the  kids.  No  wonnles.  Just  get  away  Inom  everything.  I 
guess  I'm  just  tlned  0*5  people,  stupid  people.  Things  like  Marian  and  hen 
notten  col  lee.  And  hen  whlny  voice  always  telling  me  about  this  bargain  and 
that  bargain,  apologizing  fan  the  things  we  can't  alfand  as  ll  It  were  my 
lault.  Looking  at  hen  across  the  breakfast  table  every  morning  and  wishing  I 
were  somewhere  else .  Listening  to  my  kids  complain  about  how  they  need  this 
on  that,  which  Is  probably  going  to  cost  a  bucketlul.  Knowing  I'm  going  to 
say  " No "  and  they're  going  to  resent  me.  Wishing  1  had  gone  some  other  rotate. 

That's  what  a  guy  gets  when  he  ties  himself  up  with  a  woman  and  kids. 

All  they  care  about  Is  the  can  and  running  around.  And  money.  Never  enough 
money.  Karen's  gotta  have  straight  teetii,  twelve  hundred  bucks  worth  of 
straight  teeth  so  she  can  smile  sexy.  Now  Joey  wants  a  motorcycle.  What  the 
hell  for.  I'd  like  to  know?  Gotta  go  every  place  fast  nowadays.  Well,  J'm 
not  forking  out  far  no  motorcycle.  As  long  as  It's  my  house,  there  won't 
be  any  motorcycles. 

Marian's  still  yapping  about  going  to  work.  That's  a  laugh.  She 
couldn't  make  enough  to  pay  far  those  fancy  hairdos  she  gets  every  week.  I 
make  enough  to  take  care  of  things.  We  get  along  O.K.  Besides,  kids  need 
their  mothers  at  home . 

Vamnl  This  road  Is  Icy.  The  wheels  are  sliding.  My  God !  The  car's 
going  wild.  Gotta  keep  my  head.  No  brakes,  hold  that  wheel.  No  use,  she's 
off  the  road.  Sideways'.  J'm  going  sideways.  It's  gonna  roll!  Oh,  my  God'. 
There's  nothing  I  can  do!  Nothing! 

It's  over.  I  can't  believe  It!  Zight  side  up,  stopped  and  J'm  all  In 
one  piece.  Thank  God  J  had  that  seat  belt  on,  probably  saved  my  life.  Guess 
somebody  up  there  must  like  me.  Sure  feels  good  to  be  able  to  walk  after  that. 
Why  the  car  looks  fine,  not  a  scratch.  Life  Is  beginning  to  look  better 
every  minute. 

And  look  at  all  those  Idiots  running.  Can't  they  see  J'm  fine?  Look 
folks.  Everything's  O.K.  Not  a  scratch.  What's  the  matter  with  you?  Can't 
you  hear  met  Where  are  you  going?  What's  wrong?  J'm  right  here,  there's  no¬ 
body  else  In  the  car.  J'm  flfy'.  What  are  they  all  staring  at?  The  car..,, 
looks  funny.  Why,  there  Is  someone  In  It!  That's  not  possible.  Who  Is  It? 

He  looks.... he  looks....  ; 

Somebody  tell  me  what  happened. ,,J  don't  understand..  .That's  me  In  the 
car .  What  do  1  do  now? 
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faulint  Kaye* 


¥men  are  not  supposed  to 
LIKE  eacbother  that's  the 
way  they  Ira  not  sure  who 
would  like  It  tobe  1  dldnt 
ever  dig  fleryeyes  and 
clawing  talons  all  over 
some  skinnyshit  cruising 
in  a  real  Grapevine  godcar 
green  womans eyes  can  laugh 


and  sister  cando  more  than 
just  paste  you  with  hotglare 
cake  with  no  frosting  and 
HOW  lower  womans] i ps  can 
tremble  just  like  stiff  upper 
womans  for  you  WHY  women 
aren't  supposedto  love  themselves 
or  eachother  after  all  we  play 
games  yes  games  that  are  all 
my  big  mans  and  not  for  me. 
or  for  you  sister  so  half  the 
world  went  by  before  i  saw 
you  ladystrongv/oman  behind 
you  weaksistergirl  facade 
human  is  being  like  that. 


Cool  man  coldgreeneyed  dude 
gonna  cut  it  nowgonnago 
away  settle  down  not)  wait 
for  lonelyladies  to  drop 
sunshine  babies  in  your 
Greekloined  lap  then  make 
it  man  read  the  books  and 
mourn  the  loss  of  your 

mind self. 


r~  -7 
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Linda  Pxcstou 


Flu-t  Place-  PoeJ/ut 
Sta.xh  LitcAaau  Content 


MY  ANSWER  TO  THE  PERSONAL  POETS 


Speak  not  to  me  in  soul -destroying  tones 
Of  despair,  the  dark  melancholy  of  death. 

I  too  have  walked  the  roads  of  hopelessness. 
Cried  steamer  tracks  of  selfishness,  spiraled 
Through  the  suicidal  cyclone,  and  lived 
To  rise  again. 

Skein  of  adolescence,  threaded  through 
A  needle,  sev/n  into  the  weed  of  mourning. 
Blanking,  blacking  out  youth's  virginal 
Illusions.  Mordant  death  sears 
fly  soul  as  cool,  uncaring  earth  envelops 
Faith  in  man  and  parents,  home  and  country. 

A  skein  of  maturity,  threaded  through 
A  needle,  sewn  into  a  gray  and  yellow  plaid. 
Filling,  revealing,  the  balanced  hope  and  fear 
Of  Age.  Verdant  virility  of  life  moves 
My  soul  as  wishes  come  true,  beliefs 
Die  aborning,  fears  prove  unfounded. 

Speak  not  to  me  in  soul  destroying  tones 
Of  despair,  the  dark  melancholy  of  death. 

I  too  have  walked  the  roads  of  hopelessness. 
Cried  steamer  tracks  of  selfishness,  spiraled 
Through  the  suicidal  cyclone,  and  lived 
To  be  free  of  me. 


Linda  Preston 


Honorable  Mention  -  Poetry 
Slgrld  Stark  Literary  Contest 


HEMEROCALUS 


Colonial  lady*  long  enduring,  hardy; 
Perpetuating  yourself  with  pioneer 

»  you  give  the  fullness  of  your  bloom 
In  never  stinting  phllanthrophy  of  life. 
Self-effacing,  dressed  in  palest  apricot, 
You  hold  your  chat  Iced  head  up  high. 

Secure  in  Puritan  faith  of  Calvin’s  brand 
That  you 5 re  one  of  the  elected  band. 

You  kneel  m  hard  rock.  Hew  England  soil, 
Bend  your  back  over  an  old  washboard. 

Bake  your  bread  ami  sweep  your  floors, 
fet  stl i 1  be! leva  through  endl ess  tol 1 . 

Is  lost  in  fat  idolatry  and 
life  of  ease,  I  envy  you. 


i 
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^ojiqcluqX  Amano 


CHI LVREN'S  STORY 


There  once  was  an  anteater  named  Victor  whose  greatest  pleasure  was 
to  stamp  out  anthills.  He  spent  as  much  time  as  he  could  looking  for  anthills 
and  s tiring  them  up,  so  one  could  say  that  It  was  more  than  just  a  hobby,  it 
was  his  career. 

One  day  after  walking  many  hours  he  sat  down  to  rest.  An  aqualntence 
of  his,  a  well  dressed  mole  named  Godwin,  said  "I  say  old  chap,  can  you  leave 
off  your  ant  hunting?  The  noise  is  dreadful  for  us  moles,  what  with  the 
alarm  bells  ringing  and  ants  shouting  and  crying...." 

Victor  was  surprised.  "Noise?  What  noise?  I  never  hear  anything. 

I  don't  believe  It  for  a  moment!  I've  never  seen  them  with  handkerchiefs 
and  kleenex  you  know!"  ‘ 

The  mole  thought  for  awhile.  This  fellow  was  obviously  dumb  and  had 
to  be  taught  that  ants  cry. 

They  chatted  for  awhile  and  then  Godwin  went  home,  deep  in  thought. 

This  was  the  biggest  puzzle  he  had  ever  had.  How  do  you  teach  an  anteater 
that  ants  cry?  He  asked  his  wife  Augusta,  who  was  the  smartest  mole  he  knew, 
and  she  looked  up  from  her  sewing  and  said,  "Why  of  course  dear,  you  make  him 
feel  like  an  ant."  Godwin  jumped  for  joy,  "Aha!  I  make  him  feel  like  an  ant! 
But  how  do  I  do  that?",  and  then  he  sat  down  again, deep  In  thought. 

9 

In  the  morning  Godwin  had  a  plan.  After  a  big  breakfast  he  was  going 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Berkley,  an  elephant  he  had  once  met  at  a  party.  This 
Berkley  was  famous  for  his  sense  of  humor  and  that  gave  Godwin  courage 
because  elephants  are  so  big  that  moles  have  to  jump  and  shout  to  be  seen 
or  heard,  and  that  can  be  very  sea rey. 

Berkley  was  taking  a  bath  but  saw  Godwin  colng  and  so  he  waited  for 
him  at  the  river's  edge.  Godwin  approached  him  and  said,  "I  say  old  chap, 
would  you  like  to  play  a  joke  on  a  friend  of  mine?"  Berkley  was  immediate^ 
Interested.  He  was  lazy  but  would  do  a  lot  of  work  if  it  was  all  for  a  joke. 
"Certainly  I  will"  But  do  think  a  mole  will  find  anything  I  do  to  him  funny?" 
Godwin  put  out  his  hand  and  said,  "My  good  man,  he  Isn't  a  mole,  he  is  an 
anteater,  a  capital  fellow  really,  and  this  Is  what  we  do...."  And  they 
made  their  plan. 

Victor  had  forgotten  all  about  his  meeting  with  Godwin  and  was 
wandering  about  the  next  day  when  he  saw  a  sign  nailed  to  a  tree.  It  read: 
"Warning  anteater  eater!  Victor  read  It  two  times,  and  then  shrieked, 
"Heavens!.  What  am  1  going  to  do?M  He  became  very  frightened  and  ran,  but 
no  matter  where  he  went  he  saw  more  signs. 


4 
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The  next  day,  he  met  the  anteater  eater.  It  made  a  terrible  thundering, 
earth-shaking  noise  and  It  was  so  big  that  Victor  could  not  believe  his  eyes. 

He  rah  all  the  way  home  and  curled  Up  In  a  corner  as  the  noise  came  closer 

and  closer.  Then  his  house  became  dark  as  the  shadow  Of  the  anteater  eater 

covered  his  house  and  Victor  began  to  cry. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  heard  a  voice.  “I  say  old  chap,  don't  cry!  He 
looked  up  and  there  stood  Godwin,  sitting  and  smoking  his  pipe.  "Don't  cry?, 
protested  Victor,  "Why  not?  He  wants  to  eat  me!" 

"Sure  he  does,  but  only  because  he  can't  see  you  crying." 

Victor  blew  his  nose  with  his  big  handkerchief  and  said,  "But  I  am 
cryingand  anybody  would  you  know!" 

Godwin  pointed  his  pipe  at  him.  "Yes,  I  do  know.  Even  ants  cry, 
especially  ants.  So  now  you  know  how  ants  feel  when  they  hear  you  coming!" 

He  then  told  Victor  that  the  anteater  eater  was  really  Berkley  with  a  sheet 
over  him  and  that  It  was  all  a  joke  to  make  him  feel  like  an  ant. 

Victor  sat  for  a  few  moments  with  his  big  handkerchief  In  his  hand, 
and  blinked  his  eyes  at  Godwin  a  few  times.  Then  they  all  went  to  Godwin's 
house  for  cupcakes. 


L 
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FmnaZm  Pot&ku 


Pom 

The  enchanted  lives 
of  poets 

come  dom  to -this: 
There  are  m  ivory  towers, 
We  live  in  rooms  . 

With  our  desires. 


Hopscotch 

Coming  to  your  warm  body 
in  my  bed 

wet  with  love  and  eagerness 

. . ..  .  .1  ...  ,y.  i  m 

lost  and  safe  within  each  other 

>  * 

i  laughed ,  a  happy  child 8 s  laugh 
t ha t  made  you  grin. 

Youre  the  perfect  game  of  hopscotch 
I  tried  for  as  a  child, 

Skyblue  and  back  without  a  miss. 

1  had  to  laugh, 

Iifs  so  much  fun  to  win. 
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Janet  F.  Orr 


What  attracted  me  were  similarities. 

Did  I  see  myself  in  him  - 
Or  the  things  I  wanted  to  be? 

Funny  though,  those  similarities 
Because  it's  the  differences  that  keep  me. 


Debbie  Jonaitis 


REAWAKENING 


You  are  the  phoenix 
Flying  Into  my  ghetto. 

With  starving  Siddharthas  and  blackened  windows 
Surrounding  our  sensitive  souls. 

Transcending,  always  transcending. 

The  universe  encompasses. 

We  don't  need  to  Search- 
Drifting  in  awareness. 

The  sun  goes  down— eyes  shut. 

And  what  mystery  is  left  suspended? 


Cafrol  Ann  8 efeauac 


Su&an  (tfachcl 


Blue  Waves 


Blue  waves 
crash 
down  upon 
names 

tediously  etched 
in  the 

warm  brown  sands, 
as  seconds 
drift 
all  traces 
of  human  weakness 
are  smoothed  away. 


DEFINITIONS 


I  saw  it  in  an  egg  this  afternoon 
smashed  on  the  sidewalk.  .  .  , 
the  yolk  trickled  off  the  curb 
onto  the  street  where  the  motorist 
drove 

tP  the  store 
to  buy  an  egg 
to  eat 
or 

to  smash  on  the  sidewalk. 

Like  love  and  hate 
too  close  to  make  any  logical  sense 
We  are  eggs 
eaten 
or 

smashed 

or 

occasionally  scrambled 

together. 
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J.  L.  ROSS 


halt 

ot 

a 

moon 
hang s 
in 

a 

sky 

not 

knowing 

wheoe 

the, 

otheA 

halt 

went 


* 


Virginia  Shoeve 


Voowning 

Flat-fiaced  moon ,  spinning  as  we,  lay 
on  the,  boneboight  and  oeppled  6 and; 
thoobbing  like  youo  taut-aoched  thooat, 
the  bloodblack  sea  swelling,  boosting, 
heaving  its  goeat  night  heaot  again  and  again 
heavy  upon  ouo  boundless  shooe 
We  ebb  and  t&ow  daokly,  boightly, 
as  the  sea, 

impaled  alike  by  the  bladed  moonlight, 
yet  still  1  taste  the  salt 
on  youo  mouth,  youo  fiace 
The  moment  toons  — 

I  doeamed  0{$  meomaids'  bones 
coushed  like  seas  hells  on  a  beach. 

The  moon  is  gone, 

I  have  swallowed  it  and 
all  insinuations. 

But  night  comes  still, 
pain  shaopens  with  the  fading  ofi  the  light. 

My  thooat  jammed  into  my  head, 
all  shadows  and  booken  glass. 

I  lay  alone 
agoound 

A  toain  passes  fiao  ojj^  along  the  seam  ofi  night 
and  the  daok  long  stoands  o&  my  haio 
wnap  like  seaweed  aoound  my  neck. 
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Pfils  cilia  Nemeth 


as  she  sits; 

hex  6  limping  body 

contemplate* 

hex.  extxamaxltal,  Illicit 
sexual  activities 
and  student*  pa**  by 
In  molten  uni*  on 

0  ^  ej%  go  *o  | {ax  a*  to  say 

uncaxxng 

about  hex  pang*  o£  xecxlmlnatlon 

only  tempoaaxy 

because  she  ha*  no  Intention 

oj  ceasing 

In  molten  unison 

she  ha *  no  Intention  ofi  ceasing 

then  thexe  1*  hex  homework 
t {ox  which  she  only  sometime * 
has  some  passion 

she  filnds  no  Intrigue  In  It*  movements 
and  come*  to  think  o^  It, 
a*  she  may, 

no  Intrigue  In  the  movements  ofi  John's  body 
he  l*  a  piston 

so  what  l*  thexe  lefit? 

only  molten  unison 

she  can  only  lay  beneath  the  molten 

t {oxevex  pxeseaxved 

afatex  the  momentaxy  faenzy 

ol  buxnlng  to  ashes 

ashes 

evexyone . . .  now  In  molten  unison, , , 
ashes,  ashes, 
we  all  fiall  down 
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Stacy  Levin 


Contingency  has  failed  to  allow 
further  contemplation 
of  you. 

Perhaps  Interest 
does  not  merit 
involvement. 


In  your  eggshell  transparency 
you  grow  -“nourished  by 
your  friends 

select. 

I'd  like  to  knock  - 

get  your 

attention 

But  a  silver  crack 
would  smother  me 
with  you 
yel 1 ow 
life-blood. 


CkaJiZdA  B.  Tinkham 


CONCENTRATION 
(For  Mike  Vukasinovic) 


My  son  does  not  understand 
He  unzips  the  cellophane 
From  a  package  of  cigarettes 
With  all  the  carelessness 
Of  not  knowing. 

Plucks  out  the  little  white  cylinder 
With  a  flaunt. 

And  dangles  it  half  lit  from  his  lips. 
In  the  camp,  where  cylinders  of  steel 
Swung  slowly  over  us, 

A  cigarette  burning  jaggedly 
Drifted  to  us  on  wry  currents  of  air 
As  if  from  corners 
Of  the  dreaming  left  to  us. 

I  traded  a  week's  butter. 

Half  a  week's  bread 
For  three, 

And  each  went  round,  in  dark  lips 
And  trembling  hands, 

With  remorseless  concentration 
Of  links  in  a  chain. 

My  son,  with  tobacco  stain 
On  his  fingers,  is  lost  to  me 
In  a  chain  of  his  own: 

'Have  one.  Dad,  have  one,'  he  says 
With  a  careless  smile. 

‘Have  one. ' 

And  I  know  he  is  simply  trying 
To  make  a  friend  of  me.  I  know. 


OPENINGS 


I  have  been  obsessed  with  openings 

and  closures  —  winter  carrel,  summer  cave, 

all  grooves,  whatever  hollows  like  a  womb. 

After  embarrassment  a  trench  will  do, 
and  apertures  I  plug  in  vain  recur 
In  my  canoe  and  leaking  bank  account. 

In  nightmares  I  may  dive  right  Into  sheaths 
of  giant  sea  anemones.  Or  blithe¬ 
ly  I  will  ski  Into  a  bottomless 
crevasse  of  Ice.  Outside  of  Xanadu, 

Indeed,  many  a  deep  romantic  chasm 

dampens  my  enthusiasm.  And  yet 

I've  gaped  and  gaped,  with  Palomar's  wide  eye, 

at  vast  black  bowls  In  outer  space,  and  pained 

by  the  hiatus  of  a  talk,  I've  aped 

the  mouths  that  hung  upon  my  stricken  face 

as  If  upon  the  Lazarus  that  came  forth. 

On  quests,  I  run  with  Gregory  the  Great 
(who  fled,  as  Aelfric  put  it,  to  a  dark 
obscure  retreat  —  “In  d^mhofen  atldtod'.") 

In  all  these  archetypal  roles.  I've  been 
enthralled  by  holes. 

At  curtain  rise  I'll  smile,  then  blink  a  few 
scenes  later,  take  a  drink,  and  mourn:  Helen- 
1c  cleavages  annulled  by  topless  bars 
and  on  their  walls  graffitled  cracks  not  half 
so  eloquent  as  borers'  pits  that  give 
distressed  wood  paneling  Its  pedigree. 

When  out  of  town,  thru  arch  of  bridge  pr  branch 
I  fill  the  Gothic  openings  to  sky; 
become  a  pond,  my  arms  all  net  to  catch 
a  homing  child;  get  caught  on  honey  combs 
and  breakfast  gullets  of  squawking  baby  jays. 
With  foliating  lilies  telling  time 
I  curl  —  with  purple  glories  fixing  dawn, 
unfurl  by  six. 

But  colophons  like  me  salaam  to  one. 

(I'll  skip  the  dent  where  Crazy  Jane  had  Cu¬ 
pid  pitch  his  tent.)  I  boggle  at  the  cun¬ 
ning,  rather,  of  that  petalled  orifice 
redundant  to  fulfillment  fur  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  the  summum  bonum  of  an  hour: 

Tornado  funnel?  Quaking  fissure?  Star- 
struck  foss?  Volcanic  crater?  Delphic  vent? 

0  agitators  of  the  earth,  study 
the  gate  of  birth. 
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VzJUx  Si^aruZe. 


RIDING  THE  STORM 


Safe  in  my  attic 
I  scan  the  sky:  no  danger. 

Though  the  weather  turn  dark,  though  the  Rockies 
rattle  the  plains  with  their  winds 
my  house  is  going  nowhere— it  is  stone, 
and  the  ballast  has  been  tested; 
the  steeplecock  rides  like  a  gull. 


Here  the  winds  part  like  waves  to  Israel's  drumming 
the  dreadful  miracle  hurries  past, 
we  are  high  and  dry. 

All  that's  left  is  a  fre 
branches  creaking, 
a  sagging  fence-post 
that  shakes,  like  a  man. 

It  is  quiet  again. 

I  am  waiting  for  the  sun 


to  march  down  my  street,  like  the  mailman. 


a  little  late. 


Now  is  the  witching  time 


of  my  vigil,  the  warm,  self-confident  doze 


when,  according  to  legend, 
the  stranger  tries  the  door 
with  his  knife  of  silence. 


Michael  Goodman 


U ARP  ROAD 

Yea ‘i  fu. sc 

urn  to  s  ho At 

fon  the.  burning  of  ijoua  life; 

Cnoivd  sixtn  neats  of  livim | 
into  twenty-  fiv  e , 
ifou  said; 

Laid  e.-en  c.d  g  in  Is  -  -■ 

Snowed  bn  noun  6 tilting  confidence 
--in  (jean.  abililtj  to  do 

a  n  tf  t  h  i  it  g  ; 

on  Tijuana  iviion  es 

who  meted  at  noun,  rnonen-- 

to cue  all  the  tame  to  ifou; 


the.  man  without  a  conscience , 
fjou  laid  them  all 
Ion  a  f e.w  seconds  plenum .e, 
ucu  planed  cands  like 

Bnet  Have. nick 
8  dnank  like  a  ( vino 
dcim  on  Golden  Gate.  Road , 
non  took  mo  non  fnom  noun  } \n.icnds 

8  S pit  Oil  US 

f on  complaining  toe  much; 


Watch  me., 


All 


But. 


non* d  satf, 

non  might  lexuin  ScmeZhinn ; 
the  things  ice  could  have .  hated  ncu  {[cm, 

but  didn’t, 


We  saio  a  man  who  thought. 

he  knezv.it  all 
8  proved  it 
even  udati; 

A  c  stale  all  joun.  own, 
we.  could  cnlu  suffocate, 
beneath  noun  pace.; 
the  candle  bun  us  ouicJZu 

t 

8  as  the :  wind 


onus  lies  against  out  liv es 
fan  just  an  instance 
to  leave  its  man.!: 
so  did  ijou; 


Thintn- five  five  would  see  uou  dead, 

non  saiA, 

You  wane  tivc.lv e  neaxs  shoal 
when  a on 

smashed  if oua  bnai  ns 
on  a  aoadf 

8  i  would  have 
to  live  a.  luuidnad  n earns 
just,  to  catch 


noun  shadow. 


Pc.q  Goficzifca 


Here 

With  quiet  settling  on  my  mind 
I  know  that  I  have  come 

at  last  to  peace. 

Here 

I  have  finished  the  proper  battle 
And  come  to  the  accepted  end 

mourned  by  all. 

Here 

As  the  darkness  holds  me 
And  crawling  things  caress  me 
I  feel  the  preciousness  of  my  tomb 
Worth  sixty-five  battles 

and  more. 

Here 

My  revenge  is  almost  complete 

Save  for  the  busy,  gay,  laughing  world 

burning  in  my  mind. 
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Linda  LvutfoingeA 


lhave.alo£to&aL{ 

andmaybQA$iptUnt 

itemall 

siccing  eJU&Mtocom 
ovutatoncz 

i 

ho  toev  QAdonot  - - - - 

Qxp<Lc££oormich 

fiotLO&a 

malZtcULkoApKintiiny^tw 
amo  uJtdmakzag  tizat 
AhoeAaZe&man 
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childhood  memoaies. 

James  Bradbord (Hammond) -has  been  waiting  poetay  boa  15  yeaas , but  has  nevea  published 

beboae.  He  is  a  descendant  ob  one  ob  the  pioneea  bomilies 
ob  Hammond. 

Keith  Baowni Hammond) -is  a  sophomoae  English-Psychology  major  at  P.U.C.C.  who  wnites 

songs  and  plays  the  piano  in  aaea  cobb^houses . 

10.  Beau  Chois tian  ( Valparais o) -is  a  high  school  pai.ncipal,  who  is  oaiginally  boom 

Oklahoma  and  has  been  waiting  since  childhood.  In 
1963,  he  published  in  the  National  Inteacollegiate 
Poetay  Congaess  Anthology. 

Linda  Connelly[Gaibbith)-is  a  secaetaay  who  wants  to  go  into  commercial  ant,  be¬ 
cause  she  believes  oat  is  a  "relaxing  boam  ob  expaession." 

Ga/iy  Czeawinski[St.  John)-is  a  thiad  yeaa  English  liteaatuae  major  at  P.U.C.C.  who 

has  published  in  SKYLARK  beboae.  " FOOTSTEPS ''  is  past  ob 
a  book  he  paesently  woaking  on. 

James  Valton[Cedaa  Lake) -his  goal  is  to  be  an  author. '"  He  has  been  waiting  poetay 

and  shoot  stoaies  b°a  10  yeaas.  He  also  loves  liteaatuae. 

Maau  Jane  Vougheaty (Hammond) -is  cuaaently  enrolled  in  the  Bachelor  ob  Fine  Arts 

program  at  the  Art  Institute  ob  Chicago.  She  is  alio 
taking  courses  at  P.U'X.C.,  and.  is  interested  in  ex¬ 
perimental  photo  techniques. 

Barbara  Fernandez  (Gary) -is  a  breshman  at  Lew  lOallace  High. 

Michael  Goodson(Eas£  Chicago) -tries  to  draw  a  picture  ob  reality  through  poetry, 

which  he's  been  wrting  bofl  1$  He  teaches  at 
Clark  elementary  school. 
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Peg  Gonczyca(Hlghland) -Is  an  English  Litenatune  majon  at  P.U.C.C.  who  Mill 

gnaduate  In  May,  197 4. 

Vic  Henldla-ls  a  fneshman  at  the  bit  Instlte.  He  also  Is  a  Mood  sculpton. 

Edwyna  Hond(Gany) -Is  an  English  teaehen  at  Poosevelt  High  School  In  Gang.  She 

Is  a  pant- time  graduate  student  In  counseling  and  guidance. 

Veb  Jonaltls  [Highland]  -has  been  wilting  fon  about  five  yeans .  She  Is  a  thlnd 

yean  psychology  majon  at  P.U.C.C. 

Jacqueline  Wood  Jones  (Hammond) -has  been  wilting  poetny  since' childhood.  She 

uxis  honored  as  Hiss  P.U.C.C.  Of j  \97 4. 

Pauline  Kayes  (Gany)-wlnnen  of  sevenal  awands  In  the  1974  Stank  Lltenany  Contest. 

She  supports  the  feminist  movement  and  Is  attempting  to  get 
hen  wonks  published  In  sevenal  feminist  magazines . 

Bill  Kokotovlch-ls  an  Indus tnlal  Ants  Education  student  at  P.U.C.C.  Mho  says 

his  poetny  " spnlngs  fonth  natunally ." 

t 

William  P.  Lawson-gnaduated  fnom  Pundue  In  f937  and  has  been  an  Inventon  fon 

many  yeans. 

A.  L. Lazanus  (Lafayette,  Tnd.)-has  taught  at  Pundue- Lafayette  slnce.1962.  He 

has  wnltten  twelve  tn?oks  and  In  1,972  Mas  elected  ~ 
to  the  Poetny  Society  of  Amenlca. 

Stacy  Lovln( Hammond) -Is  a  flnst-yean  student  at  P.U.C.C.  majonlng  In  fnench. 

Lovln  Is  an  accomplished  pianist. 

Linda  Luttnlngen( Hammond) -Is  a  gnaduate  student  In  Education  at  P.U.C.C. 

She  has  been  wnlting  poetny  fon  ten  yeans. 

Many  McGneg  on  (Hammond)  -Mill  gnaduate  In  May,  1974  fnom  P.U.C.C.  aften.  studying 

English  and  Speech . 

Snlan  Munnlan-lists  <x&  his  ioqJLs*'!tJc  teach,  study  litenatune,  wute  poetny, 

and  be  a  pnofesslonal  tambounlne  play  on.  n 

Pnls  cilia  Nemeth  (Whiting) -Is  a  fonmen  Skylank  contnlbuton  and  wuten  fon  P.U.C.C's 

newspapen.  She  Is  a  thlnd  yean  psychology  majon. 

Janet  Onn(LoMell)-ls  a  housewife,  antist,  aetness,  and~.gultanist. 

Linda  Pneston( Lynwood,  711.) -Is  an  English  student  at  PUCC.  She  has  been 

wutlng  cneatlvely  fon  two  yeans  and  won  sevenal 
aLOands  at  the  1974  Stank  Lltenany  Contest. 

Manllyn  Higgle (Vemotte) -was  a  poetny  apjand  wlnnen  In  the  1974  Stank  lltenany 

Contest.  She  Is  a  founth-yean  English  teaching 
majon  at  P.U.C.C. 

Beth  Rohnbach  ( Ho  bant)  -Is  a  student  at  PUCC  and  plans  to  be  a  high  school _ _ _ 

English  teachen.  She  has  been  wilting  cneattvely  s^nce 
high  school. 

J.L.  once  employed  by  the  Hammond  Times  and  Is  at  pnesent  tnavelhng 

the  countny. 
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Texxy  Ruhx  {Hamrumd}'Hi^a~yxaduate^tudant-atrPUCCji}ho  teach  ex  etemcntaxir  " 

school  in  Gxl  faith. 

l/lxglnla  Shxev  e[Gxl  faith) -woxkA  at  the  PUCC  llbxaxy  and  haA  had.  hex  poetxy 

publtxhed  tn  the,  Hoxthexn  1  Hlnolx  Untv  Witty 
lltexaxy  magazine . 

Caxl  SpxlngexlTwo  Rlvexi,  Wliconiln)-li  Atudylng  to  be  a  mlnlxtex  at  Uoxth- 

wextexn  College. 

Felix  Stefanlle{  Lafayette,  I  nd.j-a  teachex  at  Puxdue  Untv  Witty.  He  has  mit¬ 
ten  ievexal  bookx  o &  poetxy  and  lx  noted  fax 
txanx  lotto  nA  oft  modexn  Italian  poetxy. 

Sandle  Stxeet-whttex  iongi  and  play A ,  play*  the  guitax  and  piano,  and  Itkex 

to  dxaw.  She  mil  attend  PUCC  tn  the.  faJUL  ofi  1974  aA  a  nuxilng 
majox. 

ChaxleA  Ttnkkam (Hammond)  -tA  an  EngltAh  pxofaAAox  at  PUCC  who  kaA  publtxhed 

poetxy  tn  moxe  than  1.00  pexlodlcalx. 

SuAan  Jacket  ( Hammo nd )  -ti  a  Math  teachex  at  Moxton  Middle  School .  Watting  ti 

one  ofa  hex  hobbleA . 

Patxtcta  Woxoneckl (Hammond)- do ei  volunteex  woxk  at  St.  Maxgaxet'i  HoApltal. 

She  belteveA  " axt  ti  Ahaxlng." 

Fxanctne  Poliky(Gaxy)-lA  a  Aoctal  rnxkex  who  haA  been  wxitlng  Alnce  childhood. 


The  Staxfz  Lltexaxy  Context  ti  held  evexy  Spxtng  at  Puxdue- Calumet.  1 1 
woi  founded  in  1971  and  named  afaex  Pxo fa  Slghtd  Staxk,  a  long  time  membex  ofi 
the  Engltih  faculty  who  devoted  much  time  and  enexgy  to  the  axti.  The  context 
ti  limited  to  Puxdue  Atudenti  ayid  judged  by  membexx  ofi  the  faculty. 
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